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CHAPTER I. 

TT was a strange wedding-party that as- 
-^ sembled the next morning in the great 
saloon of Wentworth Grange. A table wad 
arranged as an altar on a raised step at one 
end, and there stood the aged clergyman of 
the parish, Dr. Goodwin, in his full canoni-' 
cals. He had christened Archie, and Archie's 
father, and now his hand trembled, and his 
eyes were moist, as he looked on the pair 
he was about to unite. The bridegroom sat 
in an arm-chair close to the step of the altar. 
His beautiful face was pale with excitement, 
and his eyes were fixed on Marie with an 
anxious, eager look, pathetic in the absolute 
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dependence of its love. She stood beside 
him, almost as white as her bridal dress, — 
so motionless that, but for a slight shiver 
from time to time, she might have been 
taken for a veiled statue, her eyes looking 
straight before her with the fixed, stony gaze 
of a sleep-walker. Behind Archie stood 
Mrs. Wentworth, supporting herself at times 
on the back of his chair. Her illness had 
reduced her almost to a skeleton, and her 
ghastly pallor was made more striking by 
the richness of h^ dress. There was a 
breathless excitement about her, as if her 
life hung on the words the clergyman was 
about to utter. M. Bertrand had been 
placed beside Marie, and the clerk was in- 
structed to prompt him at the proper time 
to give her away. His harsh features were 
softened to an expression of grave sadness, 
not unmingled with something of curious in- 
terest in a scene so novel to him. Further 
back, in the deep embrasure of a window, 
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half hidden by the curtains, stood Carteret, 
with folded arms, and face rigidly set to re- 
press every sign of emotion, though each 
quiver of the veiled figure at the altar sent 
an electric shock through his heart. His 
mother stood beside him, her hand resting 
on his arm, as if to make him feel her silent 
sympathy. The lower end of the room was 
filled up by the servants, Mrs. Benson, Ma- 
dame Bellot, and the old butler, Simmons, 
standing in the front row. 

Dr. Goodwin began the service in a low, 
impressive voice, every syllable making it- 
self distinctly heard in the dead silence of 
the room. When he came to the marriage 
vow, Archie repeated the words after him 
in a hurried, eager tone, rather as a magic 
formula, which was to give him possession 
of his coveted treasure, than as a pledge to 
which he attached any distinct meaning. 
Then the clergyman turned to Marie. 
Twice her lips parted to speak, and no 
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sound came. Carteret saw her figure sway, 
and made a half-step forward, but his mo- 
ther held him back, for Marie's voice was 
now heard, at first in a hoarse whisper, but 
growing clearer and sweeter as it went on 
with the solemn vow, "For better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and 
in health, to love, cherish, and obey, till 
death us do part." 

It was the complement of the vow Henry 
had heard her utter so many years before, 
spoken in that same sweet, silvery voice, 
the sweetest he had ever heard, and he al- 
most groaned aloud in the bitterness of his 
despair. 

When the ceremony was concluded, Mrs. 
Wentworth advanced quickly towards Marie, 
and clasped her in her arms. 

" God bless you, my daughter !" she said ; 
" now I may die in peace." 

Marie returned the kiss in silence, then 
quietly assisted Archie, as usual, to get his 
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crutch and rise to his feet, and led him from 
the altar. It had been settled that, as a 
wedding-tour was out of the question for 
Archie, the newly-married couple should 
remain alone in their own home. Mrs. 
Wentworth was to spend a week or ten 
days with some old friends in the neigh- 
bourhood, and then return to her children. 
The Carterets had engaged to • take charge 
of the Abb^ for that time, and to see him 
safely on his way back to Wentworth after- 
wards, that he might remain a short time 
with Marie before returning to Paris. 

All felt that the sooner the party broke 
up the better, and the Carterets and M. 
Bertrand started the moment breakfast was 
over, making the leave-taking as short as 
possible. Then came Mrs. Wentworth's 
turn to go, and Archie insisted on his chair 
being wheeled into the hall, that he might 
see his mother off. She had taken leave of 
him, and had just given Marie a last em- 
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brace, when suddenly she staggered, and 
with a sharp cry, fell across the threshold. 
The servants sprang forward to her assistance, 

" Take him away I — ^take him away 1 " 
cried Marie, pointing to Archie, while she 
herself knelt beside Mrs. Wentworth, and 
raised her head from the ground. 

But it was too late. Archie had seen his 
mother fall, and caught sight of her face as 
she lay. He started from his chair with a 
piercing shriek, walked unsupported across 
the hall, and fell prostrate upon the ground 
beside her. 

"Mother! mother! mother!" he cried, 
his voice rising at each word to a shriller 
cry. But the ears, which had ever been 
open to his lightest moan, were closed now 
to all earthly sounds. The eyes, that had 
never rested upon him but in loving sympa- 
thy, were glazed and sightless. The heart, 
which had been filled with love for him, 
had ceased to beat. Mrs. Wentworth was 
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dead, and Marie, still attired in her wed- 
ding dress, followed in stunned and stupe-' 
fied horror the bearers who carried from 
the hall the dead mother and the living but 
insensible son. 

The doctor had been instantly sent for. 
When he came, a moment's examination satis- 
fied him that there was nothing to be done 
for Mrs, Wentworth. She must have died in- 
stantly, he told Mrs. Benson. The heart had 
long been diseased, and the excitement of 
her son's marriage had only precipitated the 
inevitable end. From her he went to Ar- 
chie, who was still lying in a state of insensi- 
bility. Beside him sat Marie, who had 
hastily changed her wedding-dress, and her 
look of stupefied misery went to kind Dr. 
Simpson's heart. 

"Is that poor young thing here quite 
alone ?" he asked of Mrs. Benson, drawing 
her out of the room a moment, on pretence 
of giving some directions. . 
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" Yes, sir," sobbed the old servant, whose 
own grief was very great. " She was mar- 
ried only this morning to my poor master, 
and all her friends left directly afterwards, 
as there was to be no wedding tour." 

" Couldn't you get Mrs. Carteret back ? 
She ought to have somebody with her. If 
Mr. Wentworth rouses out of his present 
stupor, he will probably be delirious, and 
may linger for days between life and 
death. Her friends ought to be sent for." 

The result of this colloquy was that a 
messenger was despatched in pursuit of the 
Carterets, with orders to overtake them at 
any cost. Fortunately they had settled to 
sleep at the town where they were to take 
the railroad, and the messenger caught them 
as they were on their way to the station 
early the following morning. Horror-stricken 
at his tidings, they turned back instantly, 
and the Abb^ with them, and reached the 
Grange in the course of the afternoon. 
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Mrs. Benson brought Henry and his mo- 
ther into the room next to Archie's, then 
crept into his to announce their arrival to 
Marie, who had never left his bed-side 
since she had taken her place there the 
day before. She got up and went to them 
in the same dull, stupefied way in which she 
had done everything since that sudden blow ; 
but when she caught sight of those beloved 
faces, her lips quivered, the stony eyes 
seemed suddenly to melt, and sinking into 
the nearest chair, she broke into a fit of pas- 
sionate weeping, which convulsed her from 
head to foot. 

" Those be the first tears she has shed," 
whispered Mrs. Benson to Carteret, her own 
tears falling plentifully as she spoke. " She 
has seemed turned to a stone like by the 
shock, and not a bit or a sup has she had 
between her lips since you went away, ex- 
cept a cup of tea I made her swallow this 
morning." 
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" She will be better now," eaid Carteret. 
"Let her cry, mother, — ^let her cry. My 
poor, poor Marie 1" he murmured, laying his 
hand upon the bowed head he had last seen 
crowned with a bridal wreath. 

They waited in silence till the convulsive 
sobbmg gradually ceased, and Marie lay 
back in Mrs. Carteret's arms, quiet and ex- 
hausted. 

" Now, mother," said Henry, " take her 
to bed, and give her some nourishment." 

" No, no," said Marie, feebly. " I cannot 
leave him. I promised not to leave him. 
He has no one but me now." 

" I will take your place till you are able 
to come back," said Henry. " Will you not 
trust me, Marie ?" 

" Yes, entirely," she said, and tried to rise, 
but her strength failed her. 

Henry saw it, and lifting her in his arms, 
he carried her to her room and laid her on 
the bed. 
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" Rest in peace," he whispered ; " I will 
watch for you," and he went back to Archie, 
leaving his mother with her. 

If Marie wished that she could have died 

in his arms, and been laid down by them 

* 

only into the rest of the grave, let him first 
cast a stone at her who has suffered as she 
suffered, been tried as she was tried, and yet 
has known no sinful thought, no wild de- 
spair. 

Dr. Simpson s prevision with regard to 
Archie proved correct. The stupor was 
succeeded by raving delirium, and that again 
by death-like insensibility. On the day of 
Mrs. Wentworth's funeral, all felt that the 
son would probably follow the mother ere 
the feet of the bearers had turned from the 
door. Mr. Joddrell had come down with 
Mrs. Wentworth's will, and Marie desired 
that it should be read in the room ad* 
joining Archie's, as she would not go 
further away. It was a very singular one, 
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and would have been quite inexplicable to 
any one who did not know the peculiar 
circumstances of the case. Mrs. Went- 
worth had left the whole of her property, 
not to her son, but to Marie, in such a 
manner that the latter should have the 
complete control and management of it, on 
the sole condition that she should never 
separate from her husband. In case of 
such separation, or of Marie's death be- 
fore her husband, the property was to 
pass into the hands of trustees for Archie's 
benefit during his life, and after his death, 
if he left no children, it was to go to a 
distant cousin by the female line, who was 
to take the name and arms of Wentworth. 
In case of Archie dying childless, and 
Marie marrying again, the property was 
also to pass to this cousin, Marie retaining 
only a sum sufficient to produce the annual 
income of £3,000 a year, the amount of 
the jointure assigned to her by her marriage 
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settlement, in addition to the original 
settlement made upon her at the time * 
of her adoption by Mrs. Wentworth. The 
will had been signed directly after the 
marriage ceremony, and witnessed by Mr. 
Joddrell and the clergjrman. Henry Car- 
teret was made one of the executors and 
trustees, and a sum of £1,000 was left to 
him, as a mark of regard and gratitude for 
past services. 

. It was clear to all who listened to these 
dispositions that Mrs. Wentworth's object 
had been to place Marie as nearly as 
possible in her own position, vesting in her, 
so long as she remained in it, all the powers 
she had herself held. 

"I am very young and very ignorant for 
such a trust, but I will do my best," was 
all Marie said, when the reading was con- 
cluded, and then she went back to Archie. 

" She will do her best," said Mr. Joddrell 
looking after her, " and, unless I am much 
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mistaken, it will be the best for everyone. 
That young lady seems bom to look after 
other people's interests, for she never appears 
to remember that she has any of her own 
to look after." 

"You have judged her rightly," said 
Carteret, and the worthy solicitor was sur- 
prised at the warmth with which, when 
they parted, Mr. Carteret expressed his 
pleasure at having made his acquaintance, 
and the hope that their business relations, 
which the executorship must make very 
frequent, would give him the opportunity 
of improving it. 

For many days Archie lay between life 
and death. Carteret had at once taken 
the government of the sick-room. He did 
not attempt to keep Marie away from her 
husband, but with gentle authority he en- 
forced upon her the necessary amount of 
food and rest, and contrived to make his 
own the lion's share of watching and fatigue. 
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To his surprise he found the Abb^ an 
admirable coadjutor. All the tenderness 
of the man's nature, which had been re- 
pressed and turned to gall for years, 
seemed drawn out now towards Marie and 
her helpless charge, and he showed an 
almost feminine tact and delicacy in di- 
vining her feelings and administering to 
her unspoken needs. Marie was inex- 
pressibly touched by this softening towards 
her of the stern, harsh priest. Her heart 
turned readily to him, as the only being on 
whom she had the claim of relationship, 
the only tie between her and the mother 
she could not remember ; and Mrs. Carteret 
saw with joy a bond grow up between 
them, like that between father and daugh- 
ter, which promised comfort and support 
to the friendless girl in the dreary future 
before her, when, if Archie lived, her only 
other friends must go, and the very love 
Henry felt for her must debar him, in 
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honour and prudence, from remaining near 
to protect and watch over her. 

The task which Henry had imdertaken 
now was a terrible one. He felt as if Ma- 
rie's trust had imposed upon him a sacred 
duty, — as if the guilt of murder would 
rest upon his soul if a single chance were 
neglected, if he failed to employ every re- 
source his skill and knowledge could supply 
to preserve the life which stood between 
him and her. He dared not trust himself 
to think of the alternative. He avoided all 
but the most necessary communication with 
her, taking her place in the sick-room as 
soon aa she left it, relying upon his mother 
and the Abb6 to see his directions for her 
health carried out, and, with an eflfbrt of 
which few men would have been capable, 
concentrating every power of his mind on 
the medical view of the case, to the exclu- 
sion of every other consideration. 

Dr. Simpson declared, with a modesty 
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which spoke well for his intelligence, that 
he had leamt more from those few weeks 
of attendance with Mr. Carteret than from 
a year of ordins^ry practice ; and Sir Samuel 
Pennefather, who had been sent for from 
London, told Marie, when he took his leave 
after his second visit, in which he pro- 
nomiced his patient out of danger, that she 
owed her husband's life in great measure to 
Mr. Carteret's incessant and skilfiil care. 

*^ And little reason she has to thank him 
for it," thought the physician to himself as 
he drove away. " It is a strange world. 
That poor idiot's life is saved to be a 
millstone round the neck of his hand- 
some young wife (by the way, I wonder 
how she came to marry him ?) ; and 
there's Henley, the father of a large 
family dependent upon him, dead, and poor 
young Pelham, the only son of a widowed 
mother, dying past hope, and dozens of 
others are dying daily whose lives are in- 
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valuable to their families or to society. It 
is a strange world, and not governed accord- 
ing to our notions of utility." 

Yes, Archie's life was saved, and, as the 
physician had said, he was an idiot. The 
imperfect intelligence whidi had developed 
so miraculously under the excitement of his 
love for Marie, seemed destroyed for ever 
by the shock of his mother's death. All 
memory of that, of his love, of his marriage, 
of Marie herself, was gone. When first he 
woke up to consciousness Marie was stand- 
ing beside him. He looked at her. 

"Mother," he said feebly. 

" She is not here, it is I, Marie," she an- 
swered with streaming eyes. " Do you pot 
know me, Archie ?" 

" Mother," he murmured again ; and it 
soon became apparent that every image but 
his mother's had been effaced from his brain. 
He was once more a little child, when there 
was but one person in the world for him, 
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his mother. He took Marie for her, and 
never again called her by any other name. 
He slowly recovered strength, but the para- 
lysis of his lower limbs was again complete, 
and he was a helpless prisoner to his couch. 
He was once more carried downstairs, and 
he showed the joy of a child at the sight of 
his flowers and statues, but the higher sense 
of their beauty was gone. His pianoforte 
was wheeled up to him and his hands placed 
on the keys, but they had lost their cunning. 
He struck the notes idly, and with a childish 
delight in the sound, but he had forgotten 
the language they used to speak. Marie 
tried reading to him his favourite poems, 
and he listened with a vacant smile, as in- 
capable of understanding them as an infant. 
Carteret, his mother, and M. Bertrand, felt 
a sickening horror of the fate which bound 
Marie to this helpless idiot. She alone felt 
a greater relief than she dared own even to 
herself She had shrunk from him when in 
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His awakened intelligence he had claimed 
from her the love of a wife ; now that he 
called her mother she took him to her heart 
in his helplessness, and felt it easy and 
sweet to watch over him with a mother's 
love. 

" The sooner we go now the better," said 
Henry to Mrs. Carteret, the evening of the 
first day Archie had been carried donwstairs. 
*' We can be of no further use here, and I 
cannot bear this much longer." 

"My boy I my boy 1 it is cruelly hard for 
you I" 

" Do not speak of me, mother, — ^think of 
her. It is the thought of her which nearly 
drives me mad." 

The Abb6 Bertrand proposed to go too, 
but Marie so earnestly begged him to make 
his home henceforward with her, that he 
consented at last, convinced by Mrs. Carteret 
that his presence and society would be of real 
and great service to her in her desolate life. 
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So two rooms were allotted to his special 
use, which he was allowed to make as bare 
and uncomfortable as he pleased; and his 
only worldly goods, his books, his prie-dieu^ 
and his crucifix, were brought from Paris, 
and arranged in his new abode. The per- 
manent establishment of a Roman Catholic 
priest in the house was rather a stumbling- 
block at first to the old servants ; but they 
had long learnt to think that their young 
mistress could do no wrong. 

" And after all," said Mrs. Benson, break- 
ing up the solemn conclave which had been 
held on the subject in her room, " it is but 
nat'ral she should stick to her own flesh and 
blood, 'specially when she's nothing else left 
in the world to stick to, but a husband that's 
more like a baby. And though Mounseer 
is a priest and a Frenchman, and as poor as 
a church mouse, he is a gentleman born, as 
she is a lady bom, let their fathers and mo- 
thers be what they would." 
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Mtb. Benson's authority on these points 
had been quite unquestioned, — openly, at 
least, — since that little passage of arms with 
Mr. Wilcox, which we reported in a formw 
chapter, and which had been followed soon 
after by Mr. Wilcox's resigning his situation, 
i)n the ground, as he informed his intimates, 
that the sodety at Wentworth Grange was 
^^ too hignorant and too hunrefined, and that 
he found his mind deterrorating under its 
hinfluence." Nor was Mrs. Benson's authority 
undeserved, for the finest lady or gentleman 
in the land had not a surer tact than the 
old servant-woman to discern the true gen- 
tility whose pedigree is stamped on the soul 
and not on parchment. 

When the time came for the Carterets to 
go, Marie felt the parting like the tearing 
asunder of body and soul. She clung to 
Mrs. Carteret in speechless grief, pouring 
out on her bosom the love and tears she 
dared not show to Henry. To him she 
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only gave her hand, and he wnmg it in 
silenoe. He had no words that could be 
spoken to a wife, though she were a wife 
but in name. He could give her no comfort, 
for he knew better than she did how lasting 
must be their separation. He acknowledged 
to himself now that he had over-rated his 
strength when he thought he could live in 
her presence, as a brother with a sister, and 
never by word or sign betray the passion 
raging within. 

He had won the victory till now, but not 
for worlds would he again go through the 
ordeal of those last weeks. Marie thought 
him cold. She saw his restless impatience 
to be gone, and could attribute it only to 
weariness of her and her sorrows. She 
turned back after the last farewell, to 
the desolate grandeur of the house in 
which she was now sole mistress, and for 
the first time the cry broke from her 
lips : 
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*^ Oh I Constance, Constance, why did you 
save me for this ? My burden is heavier 
than I can bear I" 
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CHAPTER 11. 

T ADY HARDCASTLE heard with the 
-^-^ deepest disgust of Mrs. Wentworth's 
death and Archie's dangerous illness, and 
there was a wicked sneer on her face when 
Sir Herbert, on his return from a ride of 
inquiry to Wentworth Grange, brought the 
news of the Carterets' return. 

** Marie must be a witch," she said. 
" People seem to live and die just to suit 
her convenience. Somebody said, ^Qu'U 
favdrait mattre veuve^ She seems likely to 
gain all the advantages of widowhood as 
easily as if she had been bom to them." 

"Thank you, my dear, for so candidly 
informing me of the light in which you re- 
gard a husband," laughed Sir Herbert. 
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" Wives in general wait to be widows be- 
fore they avow their preference for that 
state; but your charming frankness saves 
me from any delusion on the subject." 

M^lanie shrugged her shoulders, but 
made no attempt to explain away her words. 
She had found out that her power over 
her husband was waning, and that she could 
no longer whistle him back at her will. 
But she cared little to try. She had giuned 
all she wanted fix)m his love, and whatever 
he might think now of the passion which 
had made her his wife, she knew him too 
weU to fear that he would ever forget what 
was due to the position which he had given 
her. She took care to provide herself in 
other quarters with the homage which her 
insatiable vanity craved as its daily food; 
and his easy temper let her arrange her 
mode of life as she pleased, exacting nothing 
from her but an equal degree of liberty for 
himselC 
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Leascourt was at that Tnoment filled with 
guests, some from the neighbom^hood, and 
some from London. The catastrophe at 
Wentworth Grange was of course the gene- 
ral topic of conversation, and was a perfect 
Godsend at a season when all other news 
was wanting. In one of those dead pauses 
which will occur sometimes at the best-ar- 
ranged dinner-parties. Lady Hardcastle was 
heard to say to her neighbour, the Duke of 
Granby, 

" Really Mr. Wentworth is a pattern for 
all husbands. They are proverbially a di- 
bonnaire species ; but to fall ill at the precise 
moment which enabled his wife to recall her 
lover, and to remain insensible, so as to en- 
sure their tete-h-tete in his sick-room, is a 
degree of marital perfection which would 
entitle him to the gold medal, if there were, 
as there ought to be, a society for the en- 
couragement of conjugal virtues." 

*^ Ah!" said Sir Herbert laughing and in his 
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turn addressing his neighbour, Lady Mel- 
ton, but so that his voice was heard all 
over the table, " that is an old grudge of 
Lady Hardcastle's against poor Carteret, 
dating long before my marriage. A pretty 
woman, you know, never forgives the man 
who has proved to her that she is not irre- 
sistible, and still less the woman who suc- 
ceeds where she failed." 

M^lanie turned pale with rage, but she 
took care never again to mention Carteret 
or Marie in her husband's presence. There 
was more than one person at her table, she 
knew, who rejoiced in her mortification, and 
it was fortunate for them that she could not 
look poison into the dishes. She had made 
herself by this time thoroughly impopular 
in the neighbourhood, — ^first by turning the 
heads of all the men, and thereby offending 
all the women ; and secondly, by her total 
disregard of every social duty which in- 
volved the slightest trouble or ennui. More- 
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over, after having thus mortally alienated 
the feminine portion of the community, she 
had driven the other sex one by one into 
the hostile camp by the insolent indifference 
with which, as soon as her vanity was satis- 
fied by their homage, she tossed them aside 
to pursue any new conquest that offered. 

A general election was pending at this 
time, dnd Sir Herbert, whose great ambi- 
tion was to be in Parliament, had come 
forward to stand for the county. He sel- 
dom interfered in any way with his wife's 
proceedings, but on this occasion he had ex- 
plained to her how much social popularity 
would influence his chances, and had 
begged her for once to exert herself in his 
cause. She had promised wonders, but she 
was incapable of a sustained effort for any 
object not affecting her vanity or pleasure, 
and the tesult, after three months' stay at 
Leascourt, was that Sir Herbert's former 
friends were alienated, and the hostility of 
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his enemies increased tenfold. All his 
wife*s sins were laid to his charge, it being 
assumed by the women of every class, and 
not contradicted by the men, whatever their 
private conviction on the point might be, 
that a husband could control his wife if he 
chose, and that, if he did not choose^ he 
was responsible for the consequences. 

" You may flatter yourself, my dear, with 
having done far more than Lady Melton 
and all her Tory clique to make me lose 
the election," he said one day to M^lanie, 
as he came in harassed, and for once almost 
out of temper, from a long day's canvassing, 
during which he had been met at every 
turn by instances of the ill-will she had ex- 
cited. 

" Why, what have I done ?'^ she asked, 
looking up carelessly from the Journal des 
MadeSj which was the only book in which 
$he took any interest. 

" You have affronted every woman in the 
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CQunty, and, of course, they will visit their 
wrath upon me.' 

"But the women have no votes^ have 
they r 

"No, but they influence the men who 
have." 

" If that's aU, I can soon bring the men 
round again. They were all at my feet a 
short time ago, and would be there still if 
I had thought it worth my while to keep 
them. If it will help your election, I could 
soon get them back." 

" Do not be too sure of that A man is 
seldom fooled twice, — ^by the same woman, 
at least, — and you have given too many wo- 
men an interest in keeping the men's eyes 
open, to have much chance of hoodwinking 
them. So good-bye to my election, and I 
may thank my wife for losing it." 

M^lanie laughed at his despondency, and 
declared that she would yet prove herself 
the most successful of canvassers. But as 
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Sir Kerhert had said, her game was not to 
be played a second time. The men she 
tried to lure back to her were irritated by 
this tacit assumption of her power and their 
weakness ; and mortified vanity having now 
cleared their vision, they saw as distinctly as 
their wives, mothers, and sisters, that their 
quondam divinity was a mere French intri- 
gante^ low bom and low bred, whose beauty 
even was due in part to her milliner. 
That Sir Herbert had married her, and 
thereby given *her an equal place in the 
county with English gentlewomen of known 
descent and antecedents, now became the 
head and front of his offending. It may be 
doubted, however, whether, under any cir- 
cumstances, Sir Herbert would have been 
chosen by his brother squires to represent 
them in Parliament. Though none denied ^ 
his kindness to rich and poor, his generous 
temper, his high sense of honour, there was 
an alarming deficiency of the true squire- 
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archal nature in him. He cared more for 
books than for land or beeves, spoke French 
with dangerous fluency for a genuine Briton, . 
and was suspected of an almost equal fami- 
Uarity with other foreign tongues. Then he 

was a liberal ia politics, and shire was 

a Tory county. Worse still, he could not be 
brought to a proper state of indignation 
against poachers, and had been heard to 
talk of the game-laws as an anadironism in 
the nineteenth century; worst of all, he 
was a free-trader, quoted Adam Smith, sub- 
scribed to the Anti-Corn-law League, and 
had actually invited Mr. Cobden to address 
a public meeting in the neighbouringborough 
One redeeming quality he had, — ^he rode 
with the boldest after the hounds,, and it 
was quite pathetic to hear the lamentations 
of old Mr. Digby, the Nestor of the himt, 
over the political backslidings of so straight 
a rider across country. '^ To think that a 
man who would take a fence and wet ditch 
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as coolly as if he were going over a leaping- 
bar, should bolt as he did in public matters ! 
Must be something wrong in his brain, — a 
man who marries a French wife, and doesn't 
hate a poacher, and goes to hear a cotton- 
spinner talk about com! Very sadl very 
sad ! especially in the son of Sir John and 
Lady Hardcastle, sound old English gentry 
of the true breed as ever lived I" 

The end of it all was that Sir Herbert was 
beat at the election, and that M^lanie had 
the additional mortification of witnessing the 
triumph of the rival beauty of the county, 
Lady Melton, who had been indefatigable in 
canvassing on the Tory side, and who now 
reaped all the honours of the field, while 
Lady Hardcastle had to drive out of the 
town a back way, to avoid some out-spoken 
demonstrations of the public feeling towards 
her. 

" To be sure. Lady Melton worked like a 
slave for her friend Lord Arthur " (the rival 
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candidate), sneered M^lanie to her husband. 
*^*She fraternized with all the butchers and 
bakers, and kissed them or their wives. 
Pah I I would not have gone through it to 
win a crown, much less a seat in the House 
of Commons. If it had been the House of 
Lords, a la bonne heure^ that would have 
been some honour." 

" Which shows how little you know about 
it," answered her husband. "I hold it a 
far higher honour to be a member of the 
House of Commons than to be made a duke, 
and I have as much chance now of the one 
as the other, so don't let us talk any more 
about it." 

Lady Melton's triumph over her at the 
election put the finishing stroke to M^lanie's 
disgust with English coimtry life. She de- 
clared to her husband that she could endure 
the mriui^ the barbarism of it no longer, and 
must go abroad for the rest of the winter, 
where she could live amongst civilized 
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people, who did not insist upon husband and 
wife spending half their lives tete-a-Ute^ and 
who could appreciate a pretty toilette when 
they saw it. 

For once Sir Herbert's wishes agreed with 
his wife's. He, too, found a tete-a-tete with 
a woman who had neither intellect nor 
heart somewhat trjdng, and he was sore at 
his defeat, — ^not so much on account of the 
defeat itself, but at the evidence it had given 
of his personal unpopularity with those 
amongst whom he had lived from a boy, 
and for whom his kindly nature had altvays 
felt the tie of neighbourly regard. The 
dreary belief that his life was a failure began 
to creep over him, darkening his bright, 
genial spirit, and he was glad to get away 
from the scene of his private and public 
mortification, and seek in other lands for- 
getfulness, at least, if not happiness. It was 
settled, therefore, that they should go abroad. 
M^lanie wanted to go to Paris, but Sir Her- 
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bert for once took his own way, and decided 
for Rome, to which his wife became speedily 
reconciled, on hearing that the Duke of 
Granby, and sundry other magnates of the 
fashionable world, were going there also. 

"I should like to see that poor young 
Mrs, Wentworth, and wish her good-bye be- 
fore we go," said Sir Herbert one morning 
a few days before their departure. 

" So should I. I have a great curiosity 
to see what sort of a grande danie Marie 
makes, and 1 hear she receives visitors again 
now. I will order the carriage, and we can 
drive over this morning. 

Marie was at home when they arrived. 
From some impulse she did not stop to ac- 
count for, she desired that they should be 
shown into Archie's sitting-room, where she 
herstlf carried on all her occupations, but 
where she never received visitors. It was 
the same room into which they had fol- 
lowed her the summer before. Within it no- 
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thiiig was changed, except that a large fire 
blazed between the laughing Fauns of the 
chimney-piece, where then had stood a group 
of gorgeous geraniums. The air came as 
warm and scented fix)m the open door of the 
conservatory, but without, the Italian garden 
lay wrapped m snow, and icicles hung from 
the graceful fountain. 

Marie rose to receive her visitors from 
her seat beside Archie, whom she was help- 
ing to build a house of cards, and in moving 
she shook down the frail edifice. Archie 
set up a childish wail, and even M^lanie 
started back shocked at the terrible change 
which had passed over him. 

" Good God ! is it coqie to this 7^ ex- 
claimed Herbert, in a low voice of deep 
feeling. 

" Yes," answered Marie. " Did yqji not 
know it ?" 

" Not to this extent. We heard he had 
recovered." 
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M^lanie had advanced towards Archie 
as soon as she had recovered her first 
shock, and held out her hand to him, calling 
him by his name. But he turned away 
from her like a frightened child, and called 
out — " Mother ! mother! " 

"Who is he calling? Does he not 
know " 

"He knows nothing. He takes me for 
his mother. God has spared him the sense 
of his loss." 

And she went to him, soothed him as she 
would a little child, and gave him another 
toy to play with till she could build up his 
house again. 

" Is it possible that you can live here all 
alone with that poor creature ?" asked M^- 
lanie shuddering. 

" Not quite alone. My former guardian, 
M. Bertrand, lives with us now." 

" What I that harsh old priest ? He would 
be like a death's head at a feast ; here he 
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must be like grim death itself^ I should 
think." 

" He may seem harsh to others/' answered 
Marie warmly; "to me he is tender and good 
as a father. Neither I nor Archie oould 
get on without hitn." 

" His paternal feelings awakened, I sup- 
pose, when you grew rich," said M^lanie, 
with her hatefiil sneer. "He kept them 
quite out of sight, as far as I recollect, when 
you were poor and neglected.'* 

" He had no reason to think I was neg- 
lected. You forget that he trusted to your 
care, Madame." 

M^lanie winced, but laughed off her an- 
noyance, saying, 

"He has at any rate found a doughty 
champion in you, as you did in poor Con- 
stance. How strangely it has all fallen 
out I " she added in a softer tone. " Little 
did she foresee the consequences of her cham- 
pionship either to you or to others." 
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M. Bertrand came in at this moment ; and 
Sir Herbert, who had listened in gloomy si- 
lence to the dialogue between his wife and 
Marie, gladly welcomed a diversion, and 
entered into conversation with him. Ar- 
chie's renewed cry of " Mother, mother, I 
want you!" summoned Marie back to his 
ade, and M^lanie was left to herself. It 
was with almost incredulous amazement, as 
if she could scarcely believe her senses, that 
she watched Marie patiently building up the 
tower of cards for Archie to throw down as 
soon as it had reached a sufficient height to 
make its destruction exciting. Was it pos- 
sible that this woman, young, rich, beautifiil, 
— yes, — ^M^lanie's perception of beauty was 
the only intellectual gift she had, and she saw 
that Marie was beautiful, — ^was it possible 
that she voluntarily doomed herself to such 
a life as this ? Could it be really true that 
story of a death-bed promise to Constance, 
which Marie thought herself bound to keep 
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by accepting this death in life ? And how 
about Carteret ? Had she really loved him, 
and yet given him up ? M^lanie had be- 
lieved that Marie had sacrificed her love to 
purchase wealth, position, and independ- 
ence, and behold she had the wealth, the 
position, the independence in greater mea- 
sure than she could ever have dreamt, and 
the use she made of all was to bury herself 
here with an old man and an idiot! A 
faint, far-off glimpse of a virtue such as she 
had never conceived before, seemed to dawn 
for a moment on M^lanie's grovelling soul, 
as her eyes rested on the pure loveliness of 
Marie's face, and smote her with a sudden 
and intolerable sense of her own unworthi- 
ness. It was a foretaste of the deepest hell 
the mind can conceive, — the hell of self- 
loathing which must begin for every blind, 
sin-darkened soul, when in the irresistible 
light of Perfect Goodness it shall first become 
conscious of its own hideous poUution.-^A 
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hell, indeed, and yet, perhaps, the first step 
towards Heaven ; for if the fall from primi- 
tive innocence begin with the knowledge 
and desire of evil, shall not the perception 
of the beauty of goodness be. the first step 
towards the final redemption ? 

The Hardcastles drove home in silence 
the greater part of the way. Sir Herbert 
had always admired and liked Marie, and 
he was painfully affected by what he had 
seen, while what he had heard from the 
Abb6 of her present life had raised his re- 
spect for her almost to veneration. Melanie 
was still dwelling on that strange new reve- 
lation of goodness. 

" You were right, Herbert," she said at 
last. " Marie is a saint, I believe, and I am 
sorry now I ever put it into that poor Ar- 
chie's head to fall in love with her." 

"Melanie, surely you could not be so 
wicked !" 

" Well, he wanted to make love to me," 
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she answered, the evil spirit rising again 
within her; " and I suppose you would have 
thought it more wicked if I had indulged 
him in that. At any rate, I did ; so I de- 
clined his beHe passion^ and recommended 
him to offer it to Marie instead. I heartily 
wish now I had not. I can say no more 
than that I am sorry." 

Sir Herbert turned away from her with- 
out speaking. He was beginning to loathe 
this woman whom he had so madly loved. 
His mother had said to him, when he told 
her of his intended marriage, that she would 
rather see him in his grave than so married, 
and there were times now when he thought 
she had been right. Better for him to have 
gone down to his grave than have bound 
himself, a living man, to that whited sepul- 
chre, beautiful without, and within full of 
all uncleanness. He had taken her for 
Una, and discovered her to be Duessa, but 
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not till in the blindness of his passion he had 
irretrievably committed to her keeping his 
name, his honour, his happiness. From the 
depths of his heart arose an exceeding bitter 
cry, — ^but in vain. He had sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage, what in him was 
noblest, for the lust of the eye and the 
flesh, and there was no place of repentance 
found for him, though he sought it carefully 
and with tears. 

In London, on the way abroad, he met 
Carteret at the Athenaeum, to which they 
both belonged. 

" 1 was very sorry," said his friend, " to 
see that you had lost your election, not only 
for yourself, but for the cause." 

" I Was a fool for standing. Of course I 
was beaten, since I represented a new idea, 
which always has the effect upon John Bull 
of a red flag flaunted in the eyes of his 
name sake. It irritates and bewilders him, 
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and he rushes headlong at it to demolish 
both the flag and its bearer." 

" True enough up to a certain point ; but 
I think the defect has its root in a great 
quality, the tenacity of a powerful nature, 
which cannot be moved as lightly from its 
old bearings as a shallower one." 

" It seems to me the tenacity of a dense 
stupidity, like the fogs of his native atmos- 
phere, incapable of admitting a ray of clear 
sunshine." 

" I deny the stupidity, though I admit 
the slowness. When an idea has got itself 
rooted at last in the English brain, it is like 
an oak, slow of growth, but of giant 
strength and vitality. Look at the idea 
which is at the root of all our national life, 
that of personal hberty ; see how surely, 
though slowly, it has grown and flourished, 
overcome all opposition, and killed all rival 
^jTowths, till it has finally created the great- 
ness of England. And its offshoots, liberty 
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of conscience, liberty of thought and speech, 
the abolition of slavery, have been accepted 
by the slow English mind before any of the 
quicker-witted races of the Continent, be- 
cause they have been natural growths from 
the parent tree." 

" You are a good apolo^t, but even you 
cannot make out that John Bull has more 
than one idea; and if your theory were 
correct, instead of bellowing, as he does, at 
free trade, he ought to have accepted it as 
only another offshoot of that same stem." 

" And so he will, when he has had time 
to make sure that it is a legitimate child, 
and not a changeling. Take my word for 
it that free trade will be established in Eng- 
land, and carried to its ultimate conse- 
quences in our economical legislation before 
its A B C is understood even by the edu- 
'cated classes of other nations." 

" On what grounds can you make so bold 
a prophecy in the face of the ^benighted 
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condition of the country at this moment, 
when, save a few advanced minds, no one 
advocates free trade except in his neigh- 
bour's goods ? The landowners and farmers, 
if they could be brought to look at pohtical 
economy at all, except as the beast in the 
Revelations, might admit the expediency of 
free trade in everything but com. The 
manufacturers advocate it in com, but the 
Coventry men hold it an abomination in 
silks and ribbons, the West India merchants 
in sugar, the shipping interest in ships, and 
so on through the whole list." 

" Nevertheless, you will see my predic- 
tion verified, because it is a peculiarity of the 
English mind, as marked as its slowness and 
its tenacity, that it never accepts an idea 
simply as an idea, a grand or interesting 
intellectual abstraction, but forthwith sets 
to work to apply it as a principle of action. 
Till it sees its way to this application, it re- 
sists the Mea, and that is the root of what 
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you call its stupid hatred of theory. But 
the hatred is not to the theory, but to its 
remaining merely a theory, and therefore 
useless in practical life ; and the Englishman 
consequently plods steadily on, till he has 
made his idea a practical fact, visible and 
tangible to the dullest apprehension, and 
never to vanish again to the realm of ab* 
stractions." 

" Yes, visible and tangible, — those are the 
two conditions of Bull's belief, and that is 
why his vulgarity is so intense. He must see 
and taste and handle before he can appre- 
ciate. Genius, virtue, refinement having no 
palpable shape, no visible equivalent in 
money or titles, he ignores or despises them ; 
but his soul bows down before the Almighty 
dollar as low as Brother Jonathan's, and 
lower still before a title, though it be worn 
by a fool." 

" I give him up to you, there," said Car- 
teret, laughing, ^' though I might say for him 
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that the Frenchman prostrates himself quite 
as servilely before money, and the German 
even lower before rank. But as you are one 
of the privileged dass who obtain his wor- 
ship, I don't see why you should be so bitter 
against the worshipper. A poor devil like 
myself, who has to build the pedestal you 
were bom upon, might be allowed to growl 

a little, but you " 

" My pedestal is of the lowest, as far as 
rank goes, and would be no pedestal at aU 
but for my income ; and nothing makes me 
so savage as feeling that whatever consid- 
eration I get is not given to me, Herbert 
Hardcastle, for what I may be worth as 
a man, but to my title and my rent-roll, 
and would be given just the same if I were 
the veriest jackanapes that ever possessed 
either. " 

" My dear fellow, you forget the conveni- 
ence to society of having its goods labelled, 
and not being obliged to exercise its owu 
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discrimination as to their value. Besi(Jes, as 
Pascal said, if merit is to give precedence, . 
who is to decide which of ns shall go first ? 
The social rule is the easiest ; * II a quatre 
laquais, je n'fen ai qu'un ; cela est visible, 
— e est a moi k c^der et je suis un sot si je 
contest^/ " 

" Pascal was a wise man, and so are you, 
and you may both be in the right, and your 
system a very beautiful one, but it doesn t 
suit me. So I shall shake the dust of Eng- 
land from off my feet to-morrow, and go in 
search of a more congenial atmosphere to 
body and mind." 

" Whither are you bound ?" 

"To Rome, I think. Lady Hardcastle 
has exhausted all the admiration to be got in 
shire, and wants new worlds to con- 
quer ; and I want to get back to the grand 
old world when men were giants, and not 
pigmies; built Pantheons, and not National 
Galleries"; and decreed triumphs to conquer- 
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ors of provinces, not testimonials to success-* 
ful railway jobbers/' 

"Ah!" said Carteret, "the past always 
looks grand because we look back to it 
as to a great dty from a distance. We see 
only the towers, the palaces, the stately 
domes rising against the sky ; — ^the dark 
alleys, the loathsome slums, the vulgarity, 
the misery, are lost in the haze of distance. 
Yet when we reflect, we know they must be 
there ; that wherever masses of human be* 
ings congregate, there must be the vice, the 
coarseness, the ignorance, the folly whieh 
belong to average human nature. So with 
the past, the giants only have left a record ; 
the pigmy multitude have died out of sight, 
but not the less are we sure that they lived, 
and were no better, if not worse, than the 
pigmies of our day." 

"So be it ; I have no time to fight the 
point with you now, for I must be off to my 
banker's to get my supply of cash for the 
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journey. By the way, we saw Mrs. Went- 
worth just before we left home." 

*^Mrs, Wentworth !" Carteret was not yet 
used to hear Marie spoken of under that 
name, '^ Ah ! Yes, — ^and how is she look- 
ing?" he added, trying to seem indifferent. 

" Like an angel, as she is. If ten lighten 
ous men would have saved Sodom and Go- 
morrah, that one woman ought to redeem a 
whole generation of her sex! But what 
were you about, Carteret, when you let her 
encounter such a fate as that ?" 

" I ! — ^what power had I to prevent it ? 
It was her own free choice," said Carteret 
glbomily, 

*^ Her choice seemed to me to point in 
quite a different direction last spring. The 
whole thing has always been past my com- 
prehension, and especially that you, who, I 
could have sworn then, were devoted to 
her, and were, at any rate, always such a 
warm friend and protector of hers, as my 
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« 

vrife tells me, should not have interfered in 
some way to prevent such a sacrifice." 

^^ Did Lady Hardcasde also tell you who 
it was thaty by exciting Archie s fatal passion, 
forced upon Marie the alternative of sacri- 
ficing her own happiness, or theiro to wliom 
she owed everything?" 

It was now Hardcastle's turn to winoe 
and turn away. 

^' It was a bad business," he said, in a low, 
pained voice. " God forgive all who had a 
hand in it 1" 

No Amen to that prayer came from Car- 
teret's lips, and the two fiiends parted with 
a painful feeling on both sides that for each 
the door of that ghastly closet which most 
of us carry about in our secret hearts had 
been forced open, and the skeleton within 
brought out to the light of day. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LET us now return to Marie, and see how 
the months which had elapsed be- 
tween her marriage and the HardcastW 
visit mentioned in the last chapter had sped 
with her. Day after day, and week after 
'week, after the Carterets' departure, she had 
remained in a state of complete mental pros- 
tration and apathy. Her health had not 
eufFered from her attendance on Archie, 
thanks partly to Carteret's vigilant care, 
partly to the natural vigour of constitution 
which had borne her unharmed through the 
hardships of her childhood ; but all energy, 
0,11 power of exertion seemed gone. She 
performed mechanically the necessary duties 
of her life, and attended to all Archie's 
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wants, but she seemed incapable of volun- 
tary occupation. She sat hour after hour, 
when not wanted by others, silent, listlesss, 
a book in her hand, but never turning over 
a page, answering always gently if M. Ber- 
trand spoke to her, but letting the conversa- 
tion drop the moment an effort on her part 
was necessary to keep it up. When a let- 
ter came from Mrs. Carteret, she would be 
interested while she read it; her cheek 
would flush, and the light return to her eye, 
if it told of any new success of Henry's, of 
his spreading fame, of fresh marks of dis* 
tinction bestowed upon him in his scientific 
career. But the cloud settled down upon 
her more heavily than ever after the mo* 
mentary gleam, till M. Bertrand, who watch- 
ed her with fatherly affection, learnt almost 
to dread the well-known hand-writing, from 
the certainty that the transient pleasure it 
brought would be paid for by deeper de- 
pression afterwards. 
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In his anxiety he consulted Dr. Simpson, 
whose kind heart was sore for the desolate 
young creature whom he had known from a 
child. But it was past his skill to 

^^ Minister to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet, oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that penloud fituft 
Which weighs upon the heart I" 

and, like his predecessor in the play, he 
frankly told the Abb4 that therein the pati? 
ent must minister to herself. All he could 
advise was to use every means to rouse her 
to exertion even of a painful kind, as better 
than her present apathy, and to get her as 
much as possible into the open air, which 
he wisely averred was worth all the tonics 
and anodynes in his surgery.* 

M. Bertrand did not doubt it, but how to 
get her out of doors ? She shrank from it 
with insuperable aversion, and had never 
been persuaded to go as far as the outer 
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hall since she had taken leave there of the 
Carterets. All the neighbourhood had 
called upon her, but she had made her re^ 
cent mourning an excuse for receiving no 
one ; and when the cards were brought to 
her she set them aside, sajdng they must be 
returned some day, but it was too soon yet 
To Mrs* Benson's dismay, she would not 
even go to church. The very thoughts of 
going alone to that stately pew, raised like 
fl dais at one end of the church, so diat 
every eye could see and be edified by the 
devotions of the lady of the manor, gave 
her a shudder. Had it been summer she 
might have been tempt^ out by sunshine 
and sweet air to seek from the calm and 
beauty of Nature the healing influence she 
needed. But the dark autumn days had set 
in, with murky fogs and heavy 'rains. It 
was weather such as no one would brave 
except for a strong motive, and she had 
pone. The leaden weight of hopelessness 
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bowed her down like that of years, and she 
felt as mcapable of encountering the chill, 
inclement weather as if she had been eighty. 
Once she yielded to the Abb6's entreaties^ 
and went with him as far as the shrubbery 
gate, but she turned do pale and cold that 
he got frightened, and let her cower back 
to the fireside and the arm-chair she left 
only to get anything Archie wanted, or to 
Itoiuse him with some childish game. 

M. Bertrand went next to Madame Bel- 
lot, who was the only person in the house 
besides Marie with whom he could exchange 
a word. But she only shook her head with 
a deep sigh. 

"Monsieur must give her time, poor 
lamb! What could he expect when a young 
thing like that had lost mother, and hus- 
>and, and lover all at once " (the shrewd 
old Frenchwoman had seen long ago how 
matters stood between Marie and Carteret), 
" ^d found herself tied for life to a big 
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baby that did not even know her ? Then 
she was not one of your light sort who 
scream and tear their hair, and are com- 
forted the next day. Everything with her 
was a matter of life and death, like that 
promise she had made when a child, and 
thought herself bound to keep, as no one 
else in the world would have done. To be 
sure, she was a great lady now, and people 
who had known her, as Madame Bellot had, 
when she was a little friendless girl, the 
Cinderella of the whole school, might think 
that was enough to console her. But such 
people did not kjiow her. She was not one 
to take comfort in riches and grandeur;" 
and so the old lady ran on, giving, instead 
of comfort, an additional pang to the Abb^, 
who could never think of Marie's childhood 
without bitter self-reproach, and who of 

late had been in the habit of laying at his 

« 

own door the blame of every sorrow she 
had endured. At length he bethought him- 
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(Self of writing to Henry Carteret. He had 
seen enough of both during Archie's illness 
to feel sure that a word from him would 
carry more weight with Marie than all the 
arguments in the world from anybody else, 
and he knew he could rely upon the scru- 
pulous delicacy with which his power would 
be exercised. Henry received the letter 
while sitting at breakfast with his mother. 

^' Have you got bad news, Henry ?" she 
asked, seeing the sudden expression of pain 
in his face. 

" Read that, mother," he answered, giving 
her the letter ; then resting his head upon 
his hands, he sat in bitter and painful 
thought. He remembered the time after 
Constance's death when Marie had been 
similarly prostrated, of the journey to Eng- 
land, during which he had so an!?dously 
noted her unnatural apathy. Then he could 
watch over her ; then an affectionatie word 
from him would always rouse and cheer 
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her. Now he dared not go near her, and 
words of afiFection from him would be her 
deadliest poison. 

" What is to be done ?" he said at last, as 
his mother returned him the letter. 

"There is but one way of rousing such a 
nature as hers, — ^it is to rouse her interest in 
others, and make her see the selfishness of 
her grief.'' 

" Selfishness I — Marie selfish 1" exclaimed 
Henry, indignantly. 

"Yes, in so far as she is absorbed in her 
own feelings, to the exclusion of everything 
else." 

" Not of duty. You see, the Abb^ says 
she performs punctiliously all the duties of 
her miserable life." 

"Not all, Henry; and that is what we 
must try to make her see. She, does all 
she is called upon to do as Archie's wife," 
(Henry shivered) ; " but Mrs. Went worth's 
will has placed her in the position of a great 
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landowner, with duties to all the people 
dependent upon her, and a sphere of use- 
fulness so large, that she might find in it 
the best substitute for happiness to a heart 
like hers, the consciousness that she is mak- 
ing-others happy/' 

K truth must be told of our hero, for 
whom we confess an affection which makes 
us reluctant to own to his weaknesses, he 
was not altogether pleased to think that 
Marie could be made happy, or find any 
substitute for happiness without him. Of 
course he would have denied most strenu- 
ously the existence of any such selfish feel- 
ing, and would have declared, with perfect 
belief in his own sincerity, that if he could 
only know her happy, he should be con- 
tent to bear his own sorrow without a mur- 
mur. Nevertheless, he listened in gloomy 
abstraction to his mother's anticipations of 
success in her scheme for rousing Marie. 
The only question with Mrs. Carteret was 
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how best to introduce it, Marie's letters, 
never alluded to her own feelings. They 
had been strictly answers to Mrs. Carteret's, 
with the addition of a bulletin of Archie's 
health, and gave no hint on which her 
friend could speak. Mrs. Carteret deter- 
mined at last to attack her by assuming the 
existence of the interest she wished to in^ 
spire, and her performance of the duties she 
wanted to make her acknowledge. 

"Why," she wrote, "do you never tell 
me anything of what you are doing amongst 
your poor people ? I remember in former 
days you used to say there was so much 
you should like to do, if only you had the 
power. You have it now, — ^how are you 
exercising it ? You cannot doubt my inte- 
rest in this question, not only as you are 
interested in it, but for the sake of the great 
cause of humanity. Few women have such 
opportunities as are now yours of furthering 
that cause jh your own sphere, and I cannot 
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doubt your desire to make use of them. 
You probably feel ignorant and inexperi- 
enced at present, but I know you have the 
power of mind and benevolence of heart, 
which only want the knowledge ever}^one 
can attain who cares for it, to make you a 
blessing to all who come within your influ- 
ence." 

" I wish you would write to her yourself, 
Henry," said Mrs. Carteret, as he came into 
the room while she was finishing her letter. 

" I write to her 1 What could I say to 
Mrs. Wentworth ?" he answered bitterly. 

" I thought you had purposely acted so as 
to keep your old place with her." 

" It was a presumptuous dream, which, 
when I tried to realize it, proved beyond 
my strength." 

" Yes, in her presence, living with her in 
daily intercourse, — ^but writing to her is quite 
another thing. I see no danger in that to 
either of you, and your influence just now 
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mi^t be of invaluable service in rousing 

her." 

Perhaps Mrs. Carteret might have thought 
differently had she known how dangerously 
sweet Henry found it to write the letter she 
had urged upon him. He recalled Marie's 
image as he had seen her in the happy days 
of the early summer, — her serene beauty, her 
calm deep eyes, her pliant grace, and com- 
pared it with the Abbe's account of her now, 
wan, listless, inanimate, a wreck of youth 
and hope. He would try to save her, if 
indeed he had the power his mother and 
Bertrand ascribed to him, and his heart 
throbbed high at the thought 

"Dear Marie," he wrote, "what is this 
weakness you are allowing to master you, 
you whom nature made so strong ? Have 
you forgotten how you and I have always 
held with grand old Milton that 

' To be weak is miserable, 
Doing or soffemg ?' 
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Rouse yourself, Marie, — ^your better, nobler 
self. Be strong with the strength of a great 
heart and a noble mind. It was the promise 
of these in your childhood which first at- 
tracted me to you. Let me have this one 
joy from our friendship to set against much 
pain, of seeing you fulfil that promise, and 
realize the high ideal of woman I first learnt 
to form from my mother." 

These letters had an electric effect upon 
Marie. The one acted as a cautery, the other 
as a tonic. She asked herself with deep self- 
reproach the questions Mrs. Carteret had 
j)ut to her. How had she used the power 
now placed in her hands ? What had she 
done, what single thought even had she 
given to the many whose well-being now 
depended so largely upon her? In her 
selfish absorption she had utterly forgotten 
all duties but those which had been forced 
upon her. No thought of the wide power 
for good or evil conferred upon her by the 
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possession of her large fortune had crossed 
her mind. But it should be so no longer. 
Henry's letter was there to rouse her, as with 
a trumpet call, to fulfil the duties to which 
his mother's had opened her eyes. He 
should not be disappointed in her. She 
would be worthy of his friendship, though 
she had failed to win his love ; and if indeed 
that friendship had caused him pain, and she 
knew how keenly he had disliked her mar- 
riage, she would leave nothing undone to 
efface it by the joy he asked for. 

The Abb6 had hoped something from his 
letter to Carteret, but was scarcely prepared 
for its almost magical effect, when Marie 
came to him cloaked and bonneted, with 
somethingmorelike her oldlook and step thati 
any he had seen for weeks, to say that she 
was going down to the village, and to beg 
him to look after Archie while she was gone. 
It so happened that that very morning Mrs. 
Benson had come to her to remind her that 
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this was the time when Mrs, Wentworth 
used to distribute her winter charities of 
coals and warm clothing, and to know if her 
present mistress wished to do the same. 

** Of course, Mrs.Benson," had been Marie's 
reply as she looked up from her letters. " I 
wish everything to be done the same as she 
would have done it*' 

"Then, ma'am, she always made out a 
list herself of all the people, and how much 
was to be given to each. Will you please 
to do the same, and let me have it ?" 

Marie blushed. ^ I am ashamed to say 
I could not. I do not know any of the 
people. But I will go to Dr. Goodwin." 

" He is gone away, ma'am, you remem- 
ber, for the winter ; but there's the curate, 
Mr. Stanley, though he's a stranger, too." 

^* I will go to him, at all events. I dare 
say he will be able to help me," and accord- 
ingly she went 

It had been a gloomy and sickly season 
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throughout the neighbourhood. The rains 
had been incessant through the autumn 
and early winter, and the old proverb, 
"A green yule makes a fat churchyard," 
seemed rapidly verifying itself in the vil- 
lages around, and especially at Went- 
worth, which, built on low ground and 
surrounded by alluvial meadows, was a 
perfect nursery for fever and ague. The 
poor sorely missed Mrs. Wentworth, whose 
hand was open as the day to all in dis- 
tress, and who, retaining the old feudal 
creed that the labourer should be abso- 
lutely subservient to the owner of the 
land, also fully acknowledged the land- 
lord's correlative duty of relieving his 
wants and looking after his welfare. She 
knew personally every cottager on her 
estate, could tell the number of every 
family, the character of its members, their 
means of support, and in many cases the 
very names of the children. If any one 
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was ill, it was to the great house they 
sent and not to the doctor, — and medicine, 
food, and sympathy, the two latter often 
more efficacious than the former, were 
never wanting. But now she was gone, 
and a new lady reigned in her stead, 
one, indeed, who had lived amongst them 
from childhood, but who nevertheless was 
a stranger. Mrs. Wentworth had never 
associated Marie in her charitable expedi- 
tions. She did not like young girls, she 
said, to go much amongst the poor, where 
they were too inexperienced to do good, 
and only learnt to know a good deal of 
evil. Marie, therefore, was always left in 
charge of Archie when Mrs. Wentworth 
went to the village, and she was known 
only by sight to the people round. The 
fact of her being a foreigner, the strange 
sadness of her fate, and the absolute seclu- 
sion in which she had lived since her mar- 
riage, made her an object almost of awe, 
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and through all the distress of this sickly 
season the people had shrunk from applying 
to the great house, which had seemed 
stricken with a kind of ban since Mrs. 
Wentworth's sudden death on her son's 
wedding-day. The old rector had been 
obliged to go to a warmer climate for his 
health, and his curate was a stranger in 
the place, who did what he could for the 
numerous sick in the parish out of the 
funds left by Dr. Goodwin and his own 
small means, but who never having even 
seen the present Mrs. Wentworth, and 
being a very young and very shy man, 
felt he could not force himself upon her 
privacy to represent to her how much 
more was needed, which only she could 
supply. 

" Something must be done, though," said 
Dr. Simpson, on the day we are speaking 
of, to the curate, Mr. Stanley, as he met 
him on his rounds through the village. 
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"It is no use my prescribing physic for 
these poor creatures; what they want is 
wine, and food, and coals, — ^no medicine 
on earth will pull them through without." 

" I have done all I can," said Mr. Stan- 
ley, "and Dr. Goodwin has been most 
liberal in his assistance. I wish Mr. and 
Mrs. Wentworth would do aa much rela- 
tively to their means, and we fihould soon 
see things amend." 

" Mr. Wentworth ! — ^he is incapable. But 
Mrs. Wentworth, — ^have you ever made any 
application to her ?" 

" No ; I have never seen her, and I have 
been told that she shuts herself up entirely, 
—ft selfish fine lady, I suppose." 

At this moment Marie herself came up 
to them, to Dr. Simpson's inexpressible as- 
tonishment. 

" You here, Mrs. Wentworth 1" he ex- 
claimed, shaking hands with her. "We 
were just talking of you, Mr. Stanley and I. 
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You know the old proverb, though in this 
case we must say, talk of an angel, — for 
your presence here is worth an angel's. 
Never was anyone more wanted." 

" I have been very selfish,"" said Marie, 
humbly, " but I will try to make amends 
now, if you and Mr. Stanley will help 
me." 

Mr. Stanley bowed. He had not yet 
recovered his presence of mind, which had 
been quite taken away by her sudden appa- 
rition. 

" What do you think ? — very like a sel- 
fish fine lady, eh ? " whispered Dr. Simp- 
son, nudging the curate, as Marie turned to 
answer the timid greeting of some of the 
villagers who were passing by. 

Mr. Stanley looked at the graceiul, 
slightly-drooping figure, the face so exqui- 
sitely pure and delicate in outline and 
colouring, the large dark lustrous eyes look- 
. ing out with such sad earnestness from be- 
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neath their long eye-lashes, and thought he 
had seen nothing like her but the Mater 
Dolorosa of an old Italian picture. 

"Now, Dr. Simpson," she said, turning 
again to the two men, "I put myself in 
yours and Mr. Stanley's hands. I am very 
ignorant, but I will do whatever you tell 
me is necessary." 

" Then come with me. The sight of you 
will do my patients more good than the 
doctor, and we can make a list as we go 
along of what is wanted, which you can send 
down afterwards." 

She followed him from cottage to cottage. 
He took her to the worst cases, where needs 
were most pressing, and for the first time 
in her life Marie stood face to face with 
want in its direst form, — ^want aggravated 
by disease. Her face grew paler and paler, 
her eyes dimmed and sadder, till Mr. Stan- 
ley touched Dr. Simpson on the arm and 
whispered, 
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" It is too much for her. She is too 
delicate for such work as this." 

"Then we won't do any more to-day/' 
said Dr. Simpson aloud* 

" I would rather go on," said Marie. " I 
am already too late. I must not risk more 
delay." 

They went on, till all the most pressing 

cases had been visited, and Marie had noted 

down the names and the things ordered for 

each patient by Dr. Simpson. In every 

cottage her presence had excited a startled 

surprise, resembling that of Mr* Stanley, and 

she had been received in more than one 

with a tone of almost resentfdl sullenness at 

her tardy show of interest. But her gentle 

courtesy, as perfect to the labourer as to 

the gentleman, the tender sympathy which 

spoke unmistakably in her voice and eyes, 

and, above all, the humble contrition which 

she frankly expressed for having so long 

remained away from them, softened and 
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cleared one hard face after another, till the 
surly, grudging respect paid to her at her 
entrance was exchanged here and there for 
a heartfelt blessing as she departed. 

" Thank you, Dr. Simpson," she said, as 
they parted, — ^Mr. Stanley had left them a 
little while before, " You have been very 
kind. I should have been quite at a loss 
without your help." 

" And thank you^ Mrs. Wentworth, for I 
could not have gone on any longer without 
yours. It has been a good day's work for 
everybody concerned, and as much, I hope, 
for you as for any one, for it is the first time 
for weeks I have seen you look like your- 
self. I hope it will be the beginning of a 
new life to you." 

" It shall," said Marie softly. 

And so it was. 

The Abb^ feared at first that after the 
temporary excitement she would sink back 
again into the old depression, but he soon 
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saw that his fears were unfounded. As Mrs. - 
Carteret had said, the only way to deal with 
a nature like hers was to awaken her in- 
terest in others. Once excited, it was too- 
strong and earnest to die away again. Her 
mind awakened to the responsibilities of her 
position, did not lose sight of them again, 
but at once turned to the means of ftdfil- 
ling the duties she had recognised. The 
late Mrs. Wentworth had been satisfied to 
relieve distress as it arose, considering it the* 
normal state of things that distress should 
exist, and never troubling herself with any 
inquiry into its causes, and how far these 
were removable. Marie, on the contrary, 
having done all she could to mitigate the 
distress she saw, could not rest satisfied 
without seeking out its less obvious causes, 
and ascertaining in what degree her power 
could reach them. She was horrified by 
the state of the cottages, the over-crowd- 
ing, — ^for it was a populous village, — ^the bad 
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construction, which let in damp and kept 
out air and light ; the bad smells from de- 
fective drainage, and the accumulation of 
stagnant water and garbage near the houses, 
and the state of semi-barbarism in which, 
it seemed to her, the people lived. 

" Surely, Dr. Simpson," she said one day, . 
" some of all this misery might be prevented, 
if the people were better housed, aud had 
better habits." 

" Of course it might. I always long tO' 
have an inquest on every death from fever 
in these cottages, and to bring in a verdict of 
manslaughter against the landlord." 

" Who is he ?" asked Marie, simply. 

" Why, to tell you the truth," said Dr. 
Simpson, with a half-embarrassed laugh, " I 
forgot who I was speaking to at that moment, 
for it is you are the landlord, or rather the 
landlady." 

" And you say that these deaths do, in 
fact, lie at my door, — ^for neglect ?" 
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" Not at yours, my dear young lady ; for 
even had you known what to do, the pro- 
perty has been too short a tune in your 
hands to make you responsible for anything 

yet." 

" But I should be responsible if I allowed 
this state of things to continue. It is a heavy 
charge, and I feel so ignorant, so completely 
in the dark as to where and how to begin ! 
But I will begin, and will not rest till my 
conscience is relieved of this burden." 

" Do you think she will keep to that re- 
solution ?" asked Mr. Stanley, who had been 
present at the conversation, when Marie had 
left them, " She can scarcely know what 
she undertakes, and her strength will fail 
her under the task." 

" Her strength of body may, — ^though I 
doubt even that, for there is no weakness 
about her, delicate as she looks, — but her re- 
solution will not fail. She is a phenomenon 
is that slight, gentle creature. Look at her 
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well, Mr. Stanley, for she is that rare, being 
who keeps a promise to her own hurt, whe- 
ther it be made to her neighbour or her 
own conscience. When she has put her 
hand te the plough she will not look back," 
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CHAPTER IV. 

11 TARIE did not look back, but many a 
^^^ time did her heart almost faint 
within her as she looked forward. Her 
task was easy enough, so long as the epi- 
demic lasted, and all that could be done 
was to visit the sick daily, and distribute 
food, coals, and warm clothing, as they 
were wanted. It was very sweet to her 
to see, after a time, the hard or sickly faces 
brighten at her approach, and hear the 
thanks and blessings of those whose hus- 
bands or wives or children had been 
saved by her efficacious aid. But when the 
sickness had passed away, and she ad- 
dressed herself to the task she had under- 
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taken, of removing all the causes that were 
removable of the disease and pauperism 
and brutality which existed normally in 
the place, she felt overwhelmed by the 
sense of her ignorance where or how to 
begin, of the best method of proceeding, 
and the difficulties which beset her on all 
sides. Mr. McPherson, the agent, a man 
of the same school as his late employer, 
gravely reminded her, when she consulted 
him on the subject, that the Bible had de- 
clared the poor should, never cease out of 
the land, and gave it as his opinion that it 
was flying in the face of Providence to try 
to raise them above their natural condition 
of poverty and dependence. Then as to 
the cottages, they had done very well for 
the fathers and forefathers of the present 
inhabitants, why not for them? Venti- 
lation, drainage, better accommodation — 
if these kept off sickness, why were the 
rich ever sick? . They were just part 
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of the new-fangled radical notions of the 
present day, which wanted to raise the 
poor to a level with their betters. He 
should expect next to hear Mrs. Wentworth 
advocating the repeal of the corn-laws, with 
ajl the cant about cheap bread. 

^' So I should, Mr, McPherson, if I had 
the power," said Marie, smiling. 

*' Good Heavens 1 Mrs. Wentworth, where 
can you have learnt such opinions? Not 
from my late honoured friend and em- 
ployer, I am sure. She could scarcely 
have been aware that you held them when 
■■ - ■ Excuse me, but I am so surprised, 
so shocked, I may say. And I suppose, 
then, you will expect the tenants to vote 
for Sir Herbert Hardcastle." 

'^Certainly not, to please me. I expect 
them to vote according to their consciences, 
not according to mine- I only hope they 
will not look for their consdenoes in their 
pocketSf But prq-y, Mr. McPherson, let 
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them understand that I will not interfere 
one way or another." 

Mr, McPherson gasped for breath. "Ah, 
I see/' he sputtered out at length, with an 
ironical laugh; "free trade in politics as 
well as free trade in com, — all of a piece,— 
and very soon it will be free trade in ruin* 
What will become of the farmer when corn 
is too cheap to pay for growing it ? What 
will become of the landlord when three* 
fourths of his corn-land is gone out of cul- 
tivation ? And what will become of the 
labourer, whom you are so anxious to im- 
prove, when his wages will go down and 
down with the price of corn ? Mrs. Went- 
worth, you are a very young lady, and I am 
an old man, with thirty years' experience in 
the management of land. Take my word for 
it, if your views were carried into practice, 
before you had reached half my age you 
would see the country irretrievably ruined, 
—irretrievably ruined !" 
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Marie thought it of no use to prolong the 
contest, and Mr. McPherson took her silence 
for assent to his superior wisdom. He went 
away persuaded that he should hear no. 
more of the meditated improvements. He 
had yet to learn the unbending determina- 
tion which lay beneath Marie's gentle man- 
ner, in matters of right and wrong. To do 
what she believed to be her duty, was with 
her a law so imperative that she could no 
more think of disobeying it than a soldier 
of disobejdng his commanding oflSicer on the 
field of battle. The contest was odious to 
her, but she would not shrink from it. Her 
first want was knowledge. She could get 
a good deal from books, but she knew that 
nothing but practical experience could save 
her from innumerable blunders. She must 
seek that from those who had it. She had 
heard that one of her neighbours, Mr. Mow* 
bray, had carried out on his own estate all 
the improvements she wished to introduce 
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on hers, and to him she resolved to go for 
advice. But this involved returning his 
wife's visit as a preliminary step, and she 
could not call on Mrs. Mowbray without 
also returning all the other visits she owed 
in the neighbourhood. With a deep sigh 
she acknowledged to herself that she must 
abandon her cherished seclusion, and once 
more take her part in the common inter- 
course of social life. Had Mr. McPherson 
known what it cost her to take this step as 
a necessary means towards getting the help 
and knowledge she wanted, he would have 
renounced at once all hopes that she would 
be deterred from her wild schemes by the 
diflBculties in her way. 

Mr. Mowbray, whose benevolent hobby 
was the improvement of the land, and the 
labourers who worked on it, was charmed 
to have found one disciple in his own coimty, 
where he was generally looked upon as a 
man full of crotchets, too much given to 
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theory to be trustworthy in practice. It is 
just possible that the disciple was none the 
less welcome for being a young and very 
charming woman. He entered heart and 
soul into Marie's wants, — showed her all he 
had done, and how he had done it ; went 
with her over her own estate, advised her 
who to employ, looked over plans, checked 
estimates,— gave her, in short, all the help 
she would have looked for in vain from 
other quarters; and "before the spring was 
over, she had the satisfaction of seeing the 
work of improvement fairly begun, and her 
worst difficulties conquered. 

Mr. McPherson pished and pshawed, but 
was forced to acknowledge that the new 
cottages rising up were not only an imm^ise 
improvement in every way, including ap-, 
pearance, on the old, but that being built 
on a wise plan, combining economy with 
convenience, they would yield a fair inte-, 
rest on the capital laid out, at the rents for-. 
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merly paid for the tumble-down hovels they 
had replaced, 

" But what is the use," he grumbled, one 
day, when all other objections failed, "of 
putting the people into those nice cottages ? 
With their habits they will soon turn them 
into pig-sties, like the old ones/* 

"I am going to try and change their 
habits," answered Marie. " I am going to 
build a school next. I cannot improve the 
old people, but the children may be educated 
to something better," 

"A school! Good Lord!" exclaimed 
Mr. McPherson, whose objection to cheap 
food extended to food for the mind as well 
as the body, " What better school do they 
want than the dame's which they have got 
already? Are you going to set them up 
with learning, like ladies and gentlemen ? — • 
and if you do, who is to drive the plough, 
I wonder ?" 

"I don't want to make ladies and gen- 
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tlemen, but only human beings of them; and 
I cannot think they will drive the plough 
any the worse for being a little more intelli- 
gent than their own horses." 

Mr. McPherson having no argument handy 
to prove the disadvantages of intelligence 
to a labourer, though in his heart he firmly 
believed in them, and having moreover 
found out by this time that what Mrs. Went- 
worth had decided upon as right she would 
certainly do, contented himself with shrug- 
ging his shoulders in silence. But the 
school was a stumbling-block to others be- 
sides the agent. The fanners thought 
"laming' not only unnecessary but mis- 
chievous to the labourers, and would all of 
them, to a man, have echoed the sentiment 
we once heard expressed by a peer of the 
realm, that he wished the Bible could be 
printed in a special character, that the poor 
people might learn to read that, and be un* 
able to read anythmg else. Dr. Goodwin, 
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who had returned to the Rectory with the 
warmer weather, shook his head over the 
plan. A Sunday-school might be a good 
thing, and as Mr, Stanley was willing to un- 
dertake it, he had no objection; but he 
thought with Mr. McPherson that the dame's 
school, and such teaching of the three rs as 
she could give, was quite sufficient for the 
needs of the poor. Indeed, reading was 
enough, as far as he could see. A labourer 
wanted little arithmetic to count up his 
weekly wages ; and as to writing, whom 
should he write to, or what about ? 

Dr. Goodwin's opposition troubled Marie 
very much. She had been accustomed to 
look up to him from a child as her spiritual 
pastor and master. His age and his charac- 
ter as clergyman of her parish made any 
contest with him appear almost presumptu- 
ous and disrespectful. Still, she could not 
blind her judgment in obedience to mere 
authority. 
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" Don't you think," she gently urged, in 
one of their conversations on the subject, 
" that if we could give the people some plea- 
sures besides the public-house, if we cotdd 
rouse their minds to some interests a little 
wider than their round of daily labour, they 
would have a better chance of becoming 
good Christians as well as more intelligent 
men ?" 

"My dear, I am too old to indulge 
in such Utopian views. How many of our 
own class do you fijid .who, with all their 
advantages of education and leisure, really 
find pleasure in the knowledge and interests 
opened to them by books ?" 

" Too few, I acknowledge ; but it seems 
to me that is an argument for giving a better 
education to the upper classes, — an educa- 
tion that should give not only knowledge, 
but the love of knowledge, — ^not one against 
giving any education at all to the lower 
class," 
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" Yoti see these things theoretically, Mrs. 
Wentworth, as all young people do. In 
practice you will find that your plans will 
not work, and that instead of adding to the 
happiness of the people, you will merely 
make them discontented. Allow me, as an 
old friend, to say that I think you would do 
more wisely not to innovate so very rapidly 
on the system of your predecessor/' 

These words pained Marie acutely, foi* 
die could not bear to seem to cast even a 
faint reproach on the memory of her adopted 
mother. Yet she could not change her 
course, or do otherwise than use the power 
conmiitted to her charge in the way which 
her reason showed her to be most beneficial. 
Fortun6.tely for her she found a zealous and 
efficient ally, in the matter of the school, in 
Mr, Stanley, who, as a young man, naturally 
adopted the more modem tone of thought 
and practice ; and moreover had, from the 
moment when Marie first appeared before 
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him as an angelic vision, placed her on a 
pedestal in his imagination, and worshipped 
her with something of the feeling of a 
Roman Catholic for the saint who is to him 
the embodiment of all womanly purity and 
loveliness, but for whom he would deem it 
sacrilege to entertam any sentiment of earth- 
ly love. He proved as valuable an assistant 
in organizing the school as Mr. Mowbray in 
rebuilding the cottages and draining the 
land, and long before the time of the Car- 
terets' promised visit in the late summer, 
Marie felt that she could meet them both 
with the consciousness of having done all 
they had expected of her. 

The Abb^ had watched her anxiously all 
through these months. He could not help 
her in any of her difficulties. His ignorance 
of the people and the language, the latter 
of which he was but slowly overcoming, his 
very character as a Roman Catholic priest, 
incapacitated him from giving her any aid. 
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and he daily lamented his inutility to the 
creature he loved so dearly. 

" Do not say you are useless to me, my 
fether," said Marie, who had adopted the 
mode of addressing him commonly used to 
ecclesiastics in Roman Catholic countries. 
*' But for you I should be alone in the 
world, as much an orphan as I was in my 
childhood. Sometimes I should scarcely have 
courage to drag myself home, but that I 
know you will be glad to see me. You give 
me the only thing in which I am poor, af- 
fection, — what other help could compare 
with that?" 

In time another way of helping her opened 
up to him. As the spring advanced and 
Archie's strength returned with the power of 
being in the open air, he gave signs, very 
faint at first, but soon discovered by those 
who watched him so carefully, of re-awaken- 
ing intelligence; His old sense of beauty 
seemed gradually to revive as the life of 
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nature revived after its long wintry sleep ; 
and Marie was startled one evening by his 
rapturous exclamation of delight at a gorge- 
ous sunset, reflected in the still waters of 
the lake. It was the first sign of pleasure 
he had shown beyond the mere childish de- 
light in bright colours. After this she ob- 
served that when she was filling his vases 
with flowers, an operation he always liked 
to watch, he noticed their arrangement, and 
would make her alter it till he was satisfied 
with the grace and harmony of the group- 
ing. Old associations seemed every now 
and then to awake, as if some chord long 
mute had been touched, and vibrated. She 
tried again givmg him his pianoforte, and 
he would seem to feel his way on the keys, 
sometimes striking a true chord, sometimes 
even playing a bar or two; then the chain of 
memory seemed suddenly to break, and he 
would push the instrument irritably away, or 
dash his hands odl the keys, crowing with 
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infantine delight at the mere sound he 
brought out. 

*' If only I could play," said Marie 
one day to the Abbe, "I might perhaps 
bring it back to him. The sound of 
the music he loved might recall it to his 
memory." 

" I used to play once," replied the Abbe, 
" in the old days. Perhaps I have not alto- 
gether forgotten it ;" and he sat down to the 
pianoforte. 

Had Marie known what a flood of bitter 

* 

memories came over him as he touched the 
keys, of his blighted youth, of love betrayed, 
of hopes that had known no fruition,— she 
would have been able to measure how great 
was t}ie affection which made him encoun- 
ter them for her sake. He had been no 
mean musician in those happy days of his 
youth, and he played with ease the music 
Marie set before him. Archie listened, and 
the restless, vacant look passed from his 
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eyes, and a soul seemed to awaken in their 
violet depths. 

" Again," he said, " again," each time the 
player stopped; till wearied with the un- 
usual excitement, he fell asleep. 

To the Abbe and Marie these facts seemed 
to prove that the shock which had pros- 
trated him so long had only suspended, not 
permanently destroyed, such mental power 
as he possessed before ; and if that was the 
case, was it not possible that he should re- 
cover it completely ? Marie consulted Dr, 
Simpson on the subject, but he could give 
her no positive opinion. So little was 
known, he said, of those cerebral affections, 
that it would be mere presumption to affirm 
what was or was not possible. All he could 
advise with confidence was, that the attempt 
to rouse the dormant power should be 
made with the utmost caution, — that they 
should deal with their patient as with an in- 
fant, rather aiding nature than stimulating 
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her, and never forgetting that the slightest 
over-exdtement might destroy at once and 
for ever the feeble spark they wanted to 
kindle into stronger life. 

At any rate, he had not forbidden the 
experiment, so Marie and the Abb^ deter- 
mined it should be made. From that time 
the Abba's whole mind was concentrated on 
this task, — ^the only one he could share with 
Marie. It was touching, and yet half-gro- 
tesque, to see the grey-haired, hard-featipred 
priest turning himself into nurse and play- 
fellow and teacher to the young man who 
was but an infant in mind and body. He 
watched with unwearied patience for every 
sign of intelligence, following each indication 
of returning memory, helping the feeble 
mind to gather up the broken links of old 
habits and associations. Archie had long 
ago got over his first dislike to him. The 
priest's voice and eyes, since he had allowed 
his natural tenderness to appear, had a 

h2 
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strong resemblance to Marie's ; and as the 
charm of hers had overcome Archie's dislike 
to her plainness when a child, so the Abba's 
won upon him now. They became insepar- 
able companions, and Archie ceased to fret 
when Marie left him, if his friend " I'Abb^," 
as he called him, remaraed. 

" Who knows," said the Abb^, in triumph 
one day that Archie had actually named 
correctly all the letters of an illuminated 
alphabet which Marie had designed and 
painted for him, *' perhaps he will in time 
remember everything." 

" Everything, I hope," said Marie aloud, 
-r-" except his love for me," she added in 
her heart. 

So passed away winter and spring and 
early summer ; and the Abb^ rejoiced to see 
the old serenity return by degrees to Marie's 
face, and her life filled by wholesome ac- 
tivity. Yet there were times when, could 
he have looked beneath the surface, he 
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would have discovered with affright how 
dark and troubled were the waters below ; 
— times when all the youth and passion 
within her rose up in rebellion against that 
grey, colourless life, that monotonous round 
of calm, unvarying duty to which she seemed 
bound as to some dull, dead mechanism, 
grinding down every fresh spring of life and 
feeling. A fierce desire for change, for va- 
riety, even of pain, would come over her 
then, and she would look back with envy 
and regret to the keen anguish, the fiery trial 
of the time just before and after her mar- 
riage- Then at least she lived, though to 
live was to suffer. Her passionate nature 
cried out against the mockery of her fate. 
She was a wife, and yet she had no hus- 
band. She was daily and hourly called 
mother, and yet no child had ever clung to 
her breast, and given her the exquisite joys 
and pangs of maternity. She was young, 
yet could know none of the careless plea- 
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sures of youth. She was a woman, weak, 
timid, wanting guidance and protection, and 
it was she who was required to guide and 
protect the helpless creature who was called 
her husband. She had seen much sorrow 
during the time of the epidemic ; — ^happy 
wives turned into widows, children made 
orphans, mothers bereaved of their child- 
ren ; but their sorrow was not like unto her 
sorrow. They mourned for the joy they 
had known and lost ; ' she mourned that she 
had known no joy to lose. For Dante was 
wrong when he said, 

" Nessun maggior dolore 
Che rioordarsi del tempo f elice 
Nella miseria." 

There is a more bitter grief than the 
remembrance of happiness departed. It is 
the grief of one who has had no happiness 
to remember. 

Then, when -the gust of passion died 
away, an inexpressible weariness would 
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take possession of her. The earth had no 
beauty for her, the heavens no solemn cahn. 
She turned away in disgust from her books, 
her painting, her plans for the improvement 
of her people ; her heart sickened at the 
sound of Archie's voice, and seemed to die 
away within her as she thought of the days, 
and weeks, and months, and years of this 
same dreary round, which might yet lie be- 
fore her. The deep waters had gone over her 
soul, and when she couM escape to her own 
room, she would throw herself upon her 
knees, and lie there in speechless prostra- 
tion of her whole being, — thought, feeling, 
passion all merged in the one despairing 
cry, " Help, Lord, or else I die !" 

Mrs. Carteret, who came at the promised 
time in late summer, but without her son, 
alone seemed to divine, and to know how 
to deal with Marie in those dark hours. 
She had a genius for sympathy, and with 
the unerring intuition of genius, spoke the 
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right word at the right moment, and sooth- 
ed by her tender wisdom the sore heart and 
fretted nerves, which would have quivered 
with increased pain under any other treat- 
ment. She did not belong to the class of 
comforters who come to console you with 
the assurance that your grief is exaggerated, 
and that you should not give way when 
you feel choked with the effort to keep 
down the misery that seems like a bottom- 
less flood ; or that j^u have many blessings 
still to be thankful for when your heart is 
hungering for the one blessing which would 
be as bread to the starving, while all else is 
but a stone ; or that you ought to submit to 
God's will when the cry of your agonised 
soul is, "Help me to say. Thy will be 
done !" and other placid truisms, which re- 
lieve their own feelings, and so far affect 
the mourner that they turn his sorrow 
into exasperation. Her way of comforting 
was to weep with those who wept, yet 
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watch every turn in the waywardness of 
grief for the favourable moment when the 
utterance of some pregnant thought, some 
blessed hope, some word of wise practical 
guidance, might fall as a seed on favourable 
soil, and be left to bear fruit of itself in due 
time. In after-life Marie, when recurring 
to that dreary season, always said that to 
Mrs. Carteret she owed having lived through 
it without losing her health of mind, and 
sinking into morbid weakness. 

" Live in the present hour only," that best 
of friends would say at one time, whea 
Marie was sinking imder the apprehension 
of the long years to come. " Sufficient not 
only to the day but to the hour is .the evil, 
and also the good thereof. We have 
strength to bear the burden of the hour, 
but no human strength is equal to bearing 
the accumulated burden of years. Is not 
that the meaning of the prayer, * Give us 
this day our daily bread ?' not the bread we. 
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friend. In her tender pity and love Marie 
fed and strengthened her faith in the love 
and pity of God. Should He who had 
made that loving heart not feel ? Should 
He who had awakened such compassion in 
a human breast for the weak and the suffer- 
ing, not compassionate himself the creatures 
He had made ? And as she leant on that 
motherly bosom, and looked into the depths 
of those pitying eyes, they were to her the 
felt and visible proofs of a love deeper and 
tenderer still, — the love of the Father in 
heaven, whence the human love took its 
source. 

Mrs. Carteret's visit had other results be- 
sides this strengthening and soothing in- 
fluence on Marie's mind. The latter had, 
as we have seen, so far emerged from the 
seclusion in which she had lived during the 
first months after her marriage, as to receive 
and return the visits of the neighbourhood. 
It had been a very painful effort to her, and 
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inpiaking it she considered that she had 
done all that could be socially expected 
of her. To her surprise, however, she 
found Mrs. Carteret of a different opinion. 
It so happened that an invitation to dinner, 
for Marie^ Mrs. Carteret, and the Abbe, 
came from the Mowbrays, who were old 
acquaintances of Mrs. Carteret's, and had 
just returned from abroad, about a month 
after her arrival at Wentworth Grange, 

"Shall you go?" asked Marie of her 
friend. 

" Yes, if you will. The Mowbrays are 
pleasant people, and he has always some* 
thing to say worth hearing." 

" I never go anywhere, no more does 
the Abb^ ; but pray do not mind leaving 
me, dear Mrs. Carteret." 

" I should mind it very much, my dear, 
because I think it would be better for 
you to go too. At any age it is unwise 
to withdraw from the society of our 
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equals, but at yours it is positively in- 
jurious." 

"I cannot see that. What good could 
it possibly do me to go through the bore 
of meeting people whose life is so different 
from mine that we should not have an idea 
or an interest in common ?" 

"But that is just what you ought to 
have. If you shut yourself up here, lead- 
ing exclusively your own life and thinking 
your own thoughts without that whole- 
some friction with other people's habits 
and thoughts, which is to the mind what 
fresh air is to the body, you will uncon- 
sciously contract morbid habits. You will 
see only your own points of view, and 
grow to dislike having any others forced 
upon you." 

" But surely books would save me from 
any narrowness of that kind better than 
society, especially such society as I should 
get here ?" 
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"No, they would not, because you can 
choose your books, and of course you 
would choose those that suit your own 
tastes, whereas in society you must suit 
your tastes to other people's. You must 
come out of yourself and enter into the 
ways and ideas of others. There is just 
as much difference in its effect upon the 
mind in learning to know the world in 
books or in the intercourse of living men 
and women as there is between sitting at 
a play or being yourself an actor in the 
drama." 

"But I do go amongst my fellow-crea- 
tures. I am almost daily in the village 
with those who really want me, to whom 
I am of use." 

" But why are you not to consider people 
of your own station as fellow-creatures also, 
Mrith a claim on your sympathy and assist- 
ance? Do you restrict all the wants of 
human beings to such as you can relieve 
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by money or food ? Have you never been 
benefited by the sympathy aUd influence of 
your equals that you think they could de- 
rive no benefit from yours ?" 

" Dear Mrs. Carteret, where' should I be 
now but for your sympathy and help ? I, 
of all people, ought to acknowledge how 
precious such influence is. But I am so 
young, so little capable of helping others 
in that way, and I shrink from going again 
into society alone, as I must go, with such 
dread. Oh \ Mrs. Carteret, do not be hard 
upon me and insist upon this !" 

" Go to please me this once, love ; and 
you will not be alone, as I shall go with 
you. The ice once broken, you will not 
mind it so much the next time." 

It ended in Marie yielding, but even 
Mrs. Carteret scarcely estimated what it 
cost her. The mere act of putting on an 
evening dress, which she had not done 
since her fatal wedding-day, the associa- 
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tions connected with the dress itself, one 
of those chosen for her trousseau by Mrs. 
Wentworth, the contrast between her gay 
attire and the great gulf of sorrow and 
desolation which separated her life from 
all other lives, made her preparation for 
this party resemble the adorning of a vic- 
tim for the sacrifice. Madame Bellot, who 
had been in ecstasies at the thought of 
her young mistress being seen at last ini 
all her grandeur, and had spent hours of 
enchantment in taking out the long hidden 
splendours of the trousseau, opening jewel- 
cases, arranging flowers and laces, — ^was 
struck dumb when she saw Marie's white 
face and the great tears dropping down 
imceasingly as the busy hands decked her 
out. 

"Poor* lamb, poor lamb!" murmured 
the faithful old creature, as she looked 
after her mistress slowly descending the 
great staircase to her carriage. "Is she 

VOL. m. I 
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never to have anything but sorrow ? She 
looked and cried just like that when I 
put on her first silk frock after Mademoi- 
selle Constance's death; and when I put 
on her wedding-dress, — ^ah ! that was worse, 
for she looked like a bride of marble, so 
white and stony, and there were no tears 
then. And now, the first time she is dressed 
as she ought to be, and going out like a 
great lady as she is, tears again, — always 
tears ! Poor lamb, poor lamb !" 
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CHAPTER V. 

MRS. CARTERET proved a true pro- 
phet, of course, her prophecy being 
founded on the mvariable effect of habit ; 
aiid Marie, after the first painfiil effort of 
re-appearing in society, found each succeed- 
ing one easier. She was touched too and 
gratified by the warmth of kindness with 
which she was greeted amongst her neigh- 
bours. To most of them she had been 
known from a child, and her gentleness, her 
unassuming modesty, and her selP-forgetful- 
ness had made her liked firom the first 
among her adopted mother's friends. Lady 
Hardcastle's malicious slanders, uttered 
against a countrjrwoman so young, so unpro- 
tected, and so heavily tried, had had just 

i2 
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the contrary effect from what she intended, 
and had roused the good feeling of the 
neighbourhood on Marie's behalf, — a feel- 
ing much strengthened by the extreme un- 
popularity of her enemy. That her mar- 
riage had been brought about by no am- 
bitious manoeuvring of her own, but in fiil- 
filment of her adopted mother's dearest 
wish, had been made known by Mrs. Went* 
worth herself, whose unbounded love and 
gratitude towards her had been expressed 
to everyone she saw after the engagement was 
made public, and who had given by her will 
so extraordinary a proof of her equally un- 
bounded confidence in her daughter-in-law. 
The double blow which had stricken down 
mother and husband on her wedding-day, 
and left her to a fate so sad and strange, 
had made her an object of deep, almost 
awe-struck sympathy, and the maimer in 
which she had borne herself under her 
trials, her unwearied devotion to her hap- 
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less charge, her exertions during the time of 
the epidemic, her large and enlightened 
efforts to improve the condition of the poor 
on her estate since, had won admiration and 
respect from alL As soon as her appear- 
ance at the Mowbrays' dinner-party an- 
nounced that she had broken through her 
rule of seclusion, every femily in the neigh- 
bourhood pressed its claims in turn to wel- 
come her back amongst them. Fortunately 
for her, Mrs. Carteret's visit gave her an ex- 
eiase for refiising all invitations in whkh her 
friend was not included; but Mrs. Carte- 
ret's annual visit to Wentworth Grange hav- 
ing made her acquainted with a large pro- 
portion of the families who visited there, 
die was included often enough to make 
Marie feel almost overwhelmed by this sud- 
den change from her hitherto secluded life. 
More than once she reproached her friend 
for having drawn her into the stream 
whence she could not again extricate her- 
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self; but Mrs. Carteret was deaf to her 
complaints, and remained steady in her as- 
surances that neither man nor woman was 
made to live alone, least of all at nineteen, 
and that the very sacrifice of ease and quiet, 
and her own private tastes, to the claims of 
society, was of service to her, and the effort 
it cost her showed how necessary it had be- 
come. 

At length came the dreaded time when 
Marie could no longer delay returning the 
hospitalities she had received, and it was on 
the day that Carteret came to join his mo- 
ther that the long-closed doors of Went- 
worth Grange were again opened for so* 
cial festivity, and Marie's first dinner-party 
was given. The ordinary pre-occupations 
which fill a young housekeeper's mind on 
such an occasion, had little place in Marie's. 
Her establishment was too large, and too 
well-trained, to cause her a moment's anx- 
iety about the material of her party. 
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"Mrs. Carteret had helped her to select 
the guests, and promised to supply her de- 
ficiencies in keeping up conversation, and 
averting that atmosphere of dulness which, 
once established in a drawing-room, is as 
immovable and impenetrable as a London 
fog. What she dreaded was seeing guests 
in that house once more, to be forced to 
hear and join in light, frivolous talk in that 
saloon which she had never entered since 
her wedding-day, and she felt as if the eifort 
were beyond her strength. But when the 
time came her nervousness, instead of in* 
creasing, seemed to vanish. The self-for- 
getfiilness which was natural to h-er the mo- 
ment she was brought into contact with 
others, and which had so often before stood 
her in good stead when placed in unfamiliar 
positions, preserved her now from the shy- 
ness and awkwardness she had feared, and 
after the first trying minutes she moved 
about amongst her guests, intent on minis* 
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tering to their pleasure, with the quiet 
grace which belonged to everything she 
did, 

Carteret, as he watched her, asked him- 
self if this self-possessed, dignified woman 
could be .indeed the same as the weeping, 
trembling, desolate girl he and his mother 
had parted from a year ago. 

"Are you trjnuig to establish my iden- 
tity ?" asked Marie of him with a half smile 
and blush, as she passed him in the course 
of the evening, and caught his eye fixed 
upon her. " I feel so doubtful of it myself 
at times, that I shall not wonder if you are 
incredulous." 

" It is a transformation, certainly," he an- 
swered. " But your species is a itoe one, 
and I flatter myself I am too good a na- 
turalist to be misled by any change in 
superficial characters." 

She moved on, and his Qye followed her. 
The change was altogether for the better, 
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and yet a secret discontent at it lurked in 
his heart. It seemed to remove her farther 
than ever from him. So long as she was 
weak, sad, and forlorn, he could feel that she 
would still look to Him for help and strength ; 
that, parted as they were by her marriage, 
that one tie would remain. But what help, 
what strength did she need now, the queen- 
ly mistress of that magnificent home, in which 
he was but one guest amongst many, and as 
inferior to her in wealth and position as she 
had once been to him ? Even if she were 
free to-morrow, how could he ask her to 
renounce this great estate, and share the 
modest home, the bare competence which 
was all he had to offer. If ever she had felt 
for him the love in which he had presump- 
tuously believed, and which would have 
made even such a sacrifice sweet for his 
sake, it was evident no such feeling existed 
iH her heart now. 

She had met him with the frank welcome 
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of other days. If her hand had trembled a 
little in his, if her manner had betrayed some 
inward agitation, it was but the natural emo- 
tion excited by the recollection of the circum- 
stances under which he had last seen her, 
and had been conquered immediately. It 
was well that it should be so, — well for her, 
— well, perhaps, for him, — ^but, in spite of 
his reason and his better self, he felt chafed 
and discontented. 

On the last day of his stay, which he had 
purposely made a short one, Marie proposed 
to show him her schools and improvements 
in the village. Mrs, Carteret was not very 
well, and having her long journey before 
her next day, declined accompanying them, 
and the Abbe staid with Archie, so they 
two set forth alone. It was one of those 
still autumn days which seem by their 
beauty a lingering memory of the departed 
summer. Soft grey clouds veiled the sky, 
but parted here and there to reveal streaks 
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of the purest blue. Bright gleams of light 
fell athwart the landscape, bringing out the 
rich autumn tints of the woods and fern 
to relieve the quiet tone of the general 
colouring. The scent of the fallen leaves 
was on the air ; the ploughman's whistle, 
the occasional note of the robin, alone 
broke the stillness. Henry and Marie 
walked slowly and silently on. He had 
oiFered her his arm, and she had taken it. 
It was very pleasant to him to feel her hand 
resting upon him, and to her to walk beside 
him, imder his protection, as it were. The 
peacefulness of the scene around seemed to 
sink into their hearts, and give them rest 
for a while from the ceaseless struggle of 
their lives. They yielded themselves to the 
sweetness of the hour, and lingered as they 
went by tadt consent to prolong it as much 
as they could. 

At last, as they neared the village, Marie 
made an effort, and broke the spell by 
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plunging into an account of her troubles 
and difficulties in setting the work of im- 
provement going ; and how, by the help of 
one and another, she had overcome the 
greater number at last, and now saw her 
way with tolerable deamess to the end shQ 
had determined to reach. It would have 
seemed by her account that she herself had 
done little but follow the lead of others, 
but some cross-questionings on Carteret's 
part brought out how entirely the merit of 
what had been done was really her own, 
due to her perseverance and sagacity ; — ^and 
the affectionate respect with which she was 
greeted by every creature they met spoke 
for itself. In the village they found Dr. 
Simpson and Mr. Stanley, and while Marie 
spoke to the latter about some matters con- 
nected with the school, Carteret exchanged 
cordial greetings with Dr. Simpson. 

" You find a great change there for the 
better, don't you?" said the doctor, indi- 
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eating Marie with a slight movement of his 
hand. 

" So great, that I can scarcely believe the 
time has been so short." 

"Ah I you would wonder still more if 
you had seen her as I did, week after week, 
dragging on what seemed an utterly crush- 
ed, hopeless life. What roused her I do 
not know, but I shall never forget her ap- 
pearing just here one day in the middle of 
the fever, when the people were dying like 
rotten sheep, and Stanley and I were at our 
wits' ends. She seemed to have dropped 
from the skies, and I am not sure that 
Stanley does not believe to this day that 
she came from them. If she had been an 
angel from heaven she could scarcely have 
done more for the people, and from that 
hour to this she has never flagged. If you 
had known this village equally well, you 
would find the change she has made in it as, 
wonderful as that in herself." 
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" Do not listen to Dr. Simpson, if he i» 
singing my praises," said Marie, catching the 
last words as she joined them again, " He 
is an interested witness. I have helped 
him to ride his hobby of sanitary reform, 
and, of course, he thinks me a Solomon in 
petticoats." 

" Then let us leave Mr. Stanley to restore 
the balance of Mr. Carteret's judgment by a 
little wholesome detraction of you, and come 
with me to Hobart's cottage. His wife is 
Very ill, and I want you to speak to him 
about her. He won't listen to any one 
else." 

" If I go with you, Mr. Stanley must show 
Mr. Carteret the schools, for I shall not 
have time afterwards. I want to go home 
the longer way, to show him the new drive 
through the woods, and we must be back 
before dark." 

Carteret was consoled for exchanging Ma- 
rie's guidance for Mr. Stanley's, by finding the 
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latter quite as ready as Dr, Simpson to 
dwell on her perfections. He might have 
felt a little uneasy at the enthusiasm of the 
younger man, had it not been so unmistake- 
ably the reverential admiratioa felt for a 
being of a superior order. 

" I hold it one of the highest privileges 
of my life to have known such a woman as 
Mrs. Wentworth," concluded Mr. Stanley, 
when their round of inspection was over, 
and they were about to part. " I believe 
I shall be the better man for it as long as I 
live." 

It was the second time that Carteret had 
heard a man give this testimony to Marie's 
influence. How little she dreamt of it her- 
self I he thought, as he looked at her com- 
ing towards him with Dr. Simpson. How 
unconscious she was, in her lowliness of spirit, . 
of the power sJxe wielded over men's hearts ! 
and in that very unconsciousness lay her 
most subtle charm. 
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" I am afraid we must give up the longer 
way home," said Marie as they left the vil- 
lage together, after parting with the doctor 
and curate. " It is so late, Mrs. Carteret 
and the Abb6 will think us lost." 

" They know you are safe with me, and 
you know that Archie is safe with them, so 
pray do not cheat me of the walk you pro* 
mised. Remember this is my last day." 

" Why should it be your last day ?" said 
Marie, — ^yielding to his wish, for when did 
she ever resist a wish of his, — ^and turning 
into the woods. " Why do you run away 
from us so soon? You wete not in 
such a hurry last year, though I remember 
now you got very tired of us before you 
went." 

" Last year you wanted me, and I felt that 
• I was of use." 

*'And you wish me to understand that 
you come only to be of use, — that it is no^ 
pleasure to yourself " 
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" No, Marie," (he still called her so when 
no strangers were present), " it is a pleasure, 
a great one, to see you, but the pain is per- 
haps greater still." 

" Pain ! How is it that I give you pain 
when I wish so much only to give you plea- 
sure? You asked me, in that letter you 
wrote to me when I was so miserable, to let 
you have one joy from your friendship for 
me to set against much pain, the joy of find- 
ing me worthy " 

" Surely I never said anything so insuffer- 
ably arrogant," interrupted Carteret. 

" I did not think it arrogant. They were 
very wholesome words to me, and roused 
me from my selfish depression when nothing 
else could. I have never forgotten them. 
I have striven hard to come up to your 
standard,^— to give you the joy you asked 
for, — ^and still it seems I can give you .only 
pain." She spoke with effort, and her voice 
was tremulous from wounded feeling. 
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He stopped suddenly and faced her. 

" Marie," he said in the low voice which 
sent the blood rushing to her heart, the 
voice she had heard but once before, " is it 
possible that your humility is as blind as 
other people's conceit? Is it possible 
that you do not see, that you do not 
know, that my feeling for you is not friend- 
6hip, but love? — ^love which fills and ab- 
sorbs my whole being, — love, which makes 
it a pain to be in your presence, to hear 
your voice, to feel the touch of your hand, 
since a barrier impassable as the grave is 
raised between us. Do not shrink from 
me, Marie," he went on, as she turned away, 
unable to bear the look he fixed upon her ; 
'^ do not fear that I shall press upon you 
words which you should not listen to. This 
is the first, and it shall be the l%3t time, I 
speak to you of my love. I have confessed 
it, once for all, as I would have done had 
you stood beside my death-bed, — and death 
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itself could not separate us more completely 

than your marriage. Your words forced it 

■ 

from me, — and now you have the key to 
all that may have seemed strange and harsh 
to you in my conduct. Do not punish me 
for having been imable to remain silent. If 
I have displeased you, forgive me for the 
sake of the old days ; — forget my madness, 
and remember only your old friend, — the 
friend of your childhood. Give me your 
hand as a pledge of forgiveness." 

She put her hand in his, but she dared 
not look up, lest he should read in her eyes 
the unutterable joy in her heart. He pressed 
it to his lips, then drew it within his arm. 

" Let it rest there," he whispered. " Let 
me feel that you trust me." • 

"J could not distrust you if I would," an- 
swered Marie. 

They were the only words she spoke, and 
they walked on through the silent woods. 
The autumn evening was closing around 
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tliem dark and chill, and the wind moaned 
and sighed amongst the branches, — ^but to 
Marie a golden radiance seemed to float on 
all around, and angel voices sounded in her 
ears. The stone was rolled away from her 
heart, and her young life sprung up as a 
fountain suddenly unsealed^ sending its fall 
rich tide through every vein. That evening 
there was a light on her face, a quick bright 
glancing in her eye which Bertrand had 
never seen there before, and Mrs. Carteret 
only during the short time of Mrs. Went- 
worth s convalescence in London. Did 
they read its meaning? If so, they kept 
their own counsel, aind said nothing. Henry,. 
too, saw it, and read in it the confession he 
would have held it base to draw from her 
in words. She scarcely exchanged a word 
with him that evening, and yet he felt as if 
everything she did spoke a language ad- 
dressed only to him. • She had put on a 
white dress, — the day before he had said 
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that if he had a wife or sister she should 
always wear white, and in her hair she had 
placed a red china rose he had given her 
that morning, saying a china rose always 
seemed to him the emblem of enduring love, 
blooming alike through the autumn frosts 
as in the summer sunshine. Never had she 
looked more lovely, and her voice, always 
so sweet, had a melody as of inward happi- 
ness in it, which told its own tale to his heart 
Even Archie remarked the change in her, 
and once as she was sitting beside him with 
Henry, he stroked her cheek, saying, 
" Pretty mother ! — pretty mother !" 

Marie stooped over him to return his ca* 
ress, and Henry saw two large tears drop 
on his hands. 

"Why are you crying, mother?'' said 
Archie. " Has anyone hurt you ?" 

" Hush, darling 1" answered Marie, very 
low, yet Henry caught the words. "No 
one has hurt me. I am very happy." 
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Henry started up and left the room. He 
felt as if he could bear no more. The 
knowledge of love returned, which to her 
brought such ineffable joy, brought to him 
only a more intolerable pain. All that 
night he paced restlessly up and down his 
room, as he had done there one night be- 
fore, striving in vain to quell the strong pas- 
sion which had broken its bonds, and raged 
uncontrollably in his heart ; while she, after 
pouring out her soul in thanks to God that 
the bitterness, the crushing weight of self- 
contempt for love given unsought, uncared 
for, was taken away, lay down to her rest, 
and slept peacefully as an infant, cradled in 
her new-bom happiness. 

The next morning they parted. A mur- 
mured " God bless you !" a lingering pres- 
sure of the hand, a parting look in each 
other's eyes, were the only outward tokens 
which distinguished that farewell from any 
previous one. 
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Mrs. Carteret gave Marie her usual fond 
embrace. 

"It is always hard to leave you," she 
Mid, " but this year I go with a compara- 
tively light heart. I leave you to cheerful- 
ness, to an active, useful life, to the reward 
which you must inevitably reap from the 
efforts you have made to benefit others. I 
shall miss you sorely, as I always do, but I 
shall no longer be anxious." 

" You need not, dear Mrs. Carteret, you 
need never fear again for me. I can bear 
everything now." 

One last kiss from Mrs. Carteret, one last 
pressure of her hand by Henry, and they 
drove oif ; but Marie did not fly this time 
to her own room, to hide her speechless 
misery, but went straightway, with light step 
and cheerful countenance, to begin her round 
,of daily duties. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ONCE more we must pass over a long 
interval of years, — ^years so uneventful 
that their history would but weary the 
reader by its monotony. The course of 
Marie's life during that period flowed on 
silently and peacefully as that of a river 
through the plain, and, like the river, it 
brought a blessing whithersoever it came, 
and gathering bs it flowed a deeper and 
fuller tide, it carried the reflected light and 
glory of heaven into the dull and common- 
place expanse it traversed and vivified. 

Time with her seemed only to ripen a 
higher beauty, both of body and mind. 
The deep calm which had gradually settled 
down on her heart, and her freedom from the 
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fretting, anxious cares of life, had preserved 
her youthful appearance, and at eight and 
twenty she still looked like a girl, the curve 
of her cheek was as delicately rounded, th6 
skin as smoothly transparent as at the tim6 
of her marriage. Yet ther.e was a change, 
though it was not easy to define, a change 
in the prevailing expression of her face. It 
had been, as we have said, marked in early 
youth by its serene repose, but though the 
repose was there still, it was different now, 
as the brooding calm of evening, which 
brings with it an undefined sense of rest 
after toil, of peace won after strife, from th^ 
stillness of early morning before the stir of 
life has begun. The light has a richer glow, 
the repose a deeper charm, which more 
than compensate the loss of the morning's 
dewy freshness. 

She had pursued with undeviating steadi- 
ness the course she had laid down for her- 
.self, and had found in the benevolence 
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. which had become a passion with her, a 
substitute for the aflfections fate had denied. 
To soothe suffering, to give pleasure, to aid, 
by all the means which her vast wealth and 
large and cultivated intelligence supplied, 
every cause which promised to relieve the 
ills and promote the welfare and improve- 
ment of suffering humanity, seemed to give 
her all the happiness she was capable of 
feeling. If there were times when she felt 
that benevolence alone could not fill the 
void in her heart, and leave no room for the 
passionate yearnings of unsatisfied affection, 
if her feet faltered in the dark hours, when 
the whole head felt sick, and the whole 
heart faint, none knew of it, but the one 
friend on earth, from whom she had no 
secrets, — and the Father in heaven, at whose 
feet she laid her cares and her sorrows, on 
whose love she rested with an ever-strength- 
ening faith, and whose peace sank deeper 
and deeper into her soul, stamping even 
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her outward aspect with a seal which set 
her apart from the ordinary children of 
men. 

By degrees she came to be regarded in 
the neighbourhood with a reverence rarely 
accorded, except when the authority of age 
is added to that of character, or the merit is 
stamped by public applause. Young and 
old, rich and poor, alike came to her for 
advice, for sympathy, for help of heart, or 
hand, or head. That she was very young 
and very beautiful, did not seem to affect 
them as at all incongruous with the position 
of counsellor and sympathizer-general which 
they assigned to. her. 

" Is it possible," once asked a visitor at 
Leascourt »f Sir Herbert Hardcastle, " that 
this young and lovely woman is the Mrs. 
Wentworth I have heard referred to ever 
since I have been in the county as an oracle 
of wisdom? I expected to see a grey- 
haired grandmother at the least." 
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" Angels are always represented as young 
and beautifiil," answered Sir Herbert ; " and 
yet they are divinely wise too. And Mrs. 
Wentworth is an angel, — of that there is no 
doubt ; because my wife says so, who never 
believed in any angelic existence before." 

So it was that no woman was jealous of 
Marie's beauty, for she stood as much apart 
from ordinary rivalry as a being of another 
sphere. No man sneered at her possession 
of the knowledge considered specially mas- 
culine, for her lowly grace disarmed the 
most determined partisans of female ignor- 
ance. But the two classes who specially 
adored her were, strangely enough, those 
whose feelings were most opposed, the 
young and the sorrowful. Her own child- 
hood and youth had known little of the 
happiness which belongs to those seasons of 
life, and it was her delight to gather child- 
ren and young people around her, and to 
give them . the vivid joys she had never 
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known herself. She seemed to understand 
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children instinctively, to have the art of 
making them supremely happy, without ever 
losing her control over them. The farmers, 
who grumblingly allowed that the children 
brought up in her schools made better la- 
bourers than their untaught fathers, always 
declared the result to be owing, not to the 
school, but to the way ''Madam Went- 
worth," as they called her, had with her. 

" Why, sir," said one of them to Carte- 
ret, on one occasion, " I don't believe there's 
a boy or a girl either in the school that 
wouldn't rather be flogged than have Ma- 
dam's great eyes looking so sadly at them, 
and hear her sweet voice speaking as if she 
felt a real pain at her heart when they go 
wrong, ril never believe there's any good 
in teaching the labourers to know more than 
their betters. The good's all her doing,, 
and the school without her 'ud be all a 
flam," 
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The sorrowful, on the other hand, seemed 
to have an instinctive knowledge that she 
too had suffered, and had sounded all the 
depths of affliction, and had found a way 
of escape from the flood in which they 
were still struggling. Hers was 

"... the thoughtful love 
Through constant watching wise, 
To meet the glad with joyful smiles 
And to wipe the weeping eyes, 
And a heart at leisure from itself^ 
To soothe and sympathise ;^' 

and wherever she came she seemed, by 
virtue simply of being what she was, to 
bring strength to the weak, help to the 
heavy-laden, and peace to the weary. Mr. 
Stanley, to whom she had given the living 
on the death of the old rector, and who 
continued his devout adoration of her un- 
impaired, though he had married a little 
round, rosy-cheeked, chirping wife, the 
very reverse of Marie in everything but 
real goodness and purity of heart, declared 
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that Mrs Wentworth was worth two curates 
to him, and that her life preached better 
than all his sermons. His little wife/ who 
seemed to have discovered the secret of 
perpetual motion as she went humming 
and bustling about like a busy bee, 
making more fuss if the cook made a mis- 
take about her husband's dinner, or the 
nurse stained baby's frocks with iron mould, 
than Marie could have done if the home 
farm had been on fire, or the tenants in 
insurrection, had at first been awe-stricke« 
by the wonderfully wise and beautiful 
patroness of whom her husband spoke as 
a saint upon earth, and whom, before she 
knew her, she had regarded with the feel- 
ings we are all disposed to entertain 
towards saints in general, when they are 
still walking about in the guise of. mortals 
like ourselves,' and those saints in particular 
which our own friends hold up to our ad- 
miration and imitation. But before she had 
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been six months in the parish Mrs. Stanley^ 
had become as devout a worshipper of 
Marie's as her husband, and could neither 
fully rejoice in the appearance of her 
first baby's first tooth, nor take any comfort 
when that baby was laid beneath the turf 
in the churchyard, till Marie had shared 
in her joy and soothed her sorrow. 

We will not maintain that, had Marie 
been old, ugly, and poor, her goodness and 
wisdom, unaided by any external adjuncts, 
would have raised her so soon, if at all, 
to the exceptional position she held. The 
diamond cut and polished, and set in a re- 
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gal diadem, shines with a lustre visible 
to all eyes ; while the same diamond, rough 
and stained with the coarse matrix whence 
it was taken, obtains no recognition of itsi 
value except from the discerning few skilled 
in precious stones. Marie's youth, beauty, 
and wealth were the setting which brought 
out her intrinsic worth, and gave it, in the 
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course of a few years, a sway which with- 
out them it would scarcely have acquired 
in a lifetime. 

All this while Archie had not been 
neglected, and in the care of him the AbW, 
who could take no part in the wider sphere 
of activity which belonged to Marie's social 
position, remained her faithful and diligent 
coadjutor. By unwearied patience, by the 
skill which watchful love alone could give 
in discerning and developing every germ 
of re-awakening intelligence, they had by 
slow degrees succeeded in partially dis- 
pelling the cloud which had obscured his 
previously imperfect faculties, and restoring 
him from the state of babyhood which had 
followed his illness to comparative intelli- 
gence. He was once more able to read and 
enjoy the simple tales and poems he used to 
love. Once more his ear seized and de- 
lighted in the rhjrthm of verse, and his eye 
in beauty of colour and form, and music had 
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become again the occupation and happiness 
of his life, th^ language of his imperfect 
mind, though with weakened power and 
faltering skill. His memory of events even 
returned up to a certain point, but it was 
broken and imperfect, like that of very early 
childhood. Vague recollections of his boy- 
hood, of his stay at M. Jourdan's^ of his 
sister, floated in his mind ; but Marie's name 
never passed his lips, and all remembrance 
of her, of his passion, of his marriage and 
his mother's death, seemed utterly obliterated. 
The secret dread which haunted Marie that 
a time would come when these also might 
be recalled, when he would at last waken 
from the long dream in which he had lived 
since his illness, and claim from her a wife's 
instead of a mother's love, grew fainter as . 
years went on, but she still avoided with 
the utmost care every association that could 
have led to it. Every one who approached 
him was warned of his delusion with regard 
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to her, and charged not to disturb it, and it 
was naturally favoured by het bearing the 
name and occupjdng the position of his 
mother in the household. 

"Are you right in this course?" once 
asked M. Bertrand of her. " I remember 
your telling me that his intellect had been 
developed wonderfully under the influence 
of his love for you. Are you wise ia so 
carefully avoiding all that might revive that 
feeling again, and with it, perhaps, the 
more vivid intelligence which accompanied 
it before ?" 

" Oh, do not urge me on this point," ex- 
claimed Marie, clasping her hands in an 
agony of entreaty which startled M. Ber- 
trand. " Do not bid me try to revive that 
fatal passion which was the death-blow of 
his happiness and mine* It did awaken his 
intellect, but only to the consdousness of his 
irreparable deficiencies* Even his mother 
felt this, and acknowledged that when the 
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first ecstasy of the new feeling passed away 
his enlarged perceptions would probably 
bring him more pain than pleasure. God 
made him to delight in all beauty of sight 
and sound, to love all lovely things, and 
God himself as the Creator of all, and 
mother and sister as his ministers of good, 
but He denied him the faculties needed for 
the active duties of life. A husband, a 
father, must be able to protect and to guide, 
and Archie must ever be protected and 
guided. Oh, my father, believe me, it 
would be the cruellest kindness to bring 
him to the consciousness of his helplessness 
by the very feeling which would make it 
torture. You know how I have striven 
through all these years to give back to him 
all the enjoyments his nature admitted of. 
Do not ask me to do myself and him the 
same wrong done to us before by our worst 
enemy." 
She spoke with a passionate vehemence, 
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so unlike her usual self that the Abb4 wais 
confounded. He could not read the feeling 
which prompted her, but he saw that there 
was much truth in what she said, and he ac- 
knowledged that poor Archie's dreamy de- 
light in the Paradise of sight and sound 
created for him was probably the highest 
degree of happiness he was capable of feeling. 
He quieted Marie by promising religiously 
to observe her wishes, and went back to his 
own den to speculate on that strange problem 
a woman's heart, and what it was that had 
so stirred hers. 

The only incident which we need record 
in this lapse of years, is the one which led to 
Marie's acquaintance and intimacy with the 
distant cousin to whom the Wentworth es- 
tates were to pass in case of her separating 
from her husband, or marrying again after 
his deatL Mr. McPherson had beheld with 
increasing dislike the reforms she insisted 
upon in the management of the estate. He 
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was too old to learn new wajs, lie said, and 
the new ways were the more irritating to 
him, that he oonld not deny their saocess. 
Mrs. Wentworth's liberal opinions in poli- 
tics, her indulgence towards Dissenters, and 
her determined and zealous advocacy of 
education, ran counter to all his most cher- 
ished prejudices. He had found no comfort 
even when the tenants, to whom he had 
been obliged to convey Mrs. Wentworth's inti- 
mation that they were free to vote as they 
pleased, had voted almost to a man against 
the liberal candidate, Sir Herbert Hardcastle, 
for it was almost as galling to him that 
tenants should be at liberty to vote against 
their landlord, as that the landlord should 
be on the liberal side ; and when another 
election occurred a few years later, after Ma- 
rie had obtained a personal influence which 
made her tenants vote with almost equal 
unanimity on her side of the question, his 
cup of bitterness seemed fiill. The last drop 
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which made it overflow was the sight of Mrs. 
Wentworth's name put down for five hun- 
dred pounds as a subscriber to the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, which was the nearest em- 
bodiment of Antichrist his mind could con- 
ceive, and he forthwith sent in his resigna- 
tion of the agency. 

Marie was heartily glad he had taken this 
step, though she would on no account have 
prompted it, and she did everything the 
most delicate kindness could suggest to 
soothe the old man's mortification, and 
lessen his pecuniary loss. It required all 
her winning grace, all her generous wiles, to 
prevail on him to accept the munificent 
pension she insisted on settling upon him, 
in acknowledgment of his long and faithful 
service. 

" No service to you, I am sure," he said, 
with a hoarse voice, as he took leave of her 
afterwards. '* I've only thwarted and hin- 
dered you, but I was too old to go to school 
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again. Had I been twenty years younger, 
I might perhaps have been able to see 
clearly that you were right and I wrong, 
and have turned myself into a new man to 
please you ; but old bones are stiff, and old 
brains dull, — the best thing to be done with 
them is what I am doing now, to clear them 
out of the way. But though my mind can- 
not follow you, Mrs. Wentworth, my heart 
can, and will. So God bless you, and repay 
to you the good you do to others ! " 

Marie had written to her solicitor, Mr, 
Joddrell, to inquire about another agent 
for her. An, answer came almost by 
return of post, to say that the very day 
before he received her letter a young man 
had been most strongly recommended to him 
as a land-agent by his old client, Mr. Long, 
on whose judgment Mr. Joddrell could im- 
plicitly rely, and who spoke of this gentle- 
man as being the son of an old friend and 
neighbour recently dead, and having been 
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known to Mr. Long from his boyhood. But, 
added Mr. Joddrell, there was one objection 
to this gentleman which Mrs. Wentworth 
might think insuperable, he being no other 
than Mr. Bohun, son of the distant cousin 
to whom the Wentworth estates were to 
pass under certain conditions by the late 
Mrs. Wentworth's will, and now placed by 
his father's death in the position of being 
himself the heir in such a contingency. 

The present Mrs. Wentworth would 
scarcely like, Mr. Joddrell thought, to have 
as her agent a person whom she might feel 
to be a spy on her actions, and whose in- 
terests were in so vital a matter directly op- 
posed to hers. However, Mr. Long's recom- 
mendation had been so strong, that he 
would not withhold it, and left it to Mrs. 
Wentworth's judgment to determine how 
she would act. 

Marie's view turned out, however, just 
the reverse of what her solicitor anticipated. 
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" If he does not fall in love with her be- 
fore he has been there three months, I'll 
eat him," soliloquised Mr. Joddrell. " And 
as he is a fine young fellow, she might fall 
in love with him, if only that poor Mr. 
Wentworth would die, as it is high time he 
should, after being a dead weight for so 
many years upon that charming creature. 
Then she could marry, and yet keep the 
estate, — a consummation devoutly to be 
wished for all parties." 

So thought Mr. Joddrell, but so did not 
think Henry Carteret, who was beyond 
measure disgusted by the appearance of this 
new agent ; for, of course, Mr. Bohun's in- 
terviews with Marie, and ipquiries about 
her, resulted very speedily in his acceptance 
of the agency with a deep sense of his un- 
equalled good fortune in obtaining it. Car- 
teret was angry with him for being young, 
pleasant, and gentlemanlike, and still more 
angry with himself for being angry. He- 
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saw the selfishness and unreasonableness of 
his feelings, for it was evident that the ex- 
change of Mr. MTherson for Mr. Bohun was 
in every way a gain to Marie, and that the 
assistance of an active, intelligent man, tho- 
roughly versed in the best methods of man- 
aging landed property, would lighten inde- 
finitely the task of carrying out her plans. 
Nor could he deny that Mr. Bohun's man- 
ner to her was perfect, combining the re- 
spect due to her as his employer with the 
independence of conduct and opinion neces- 
sary to his own self-respect. That he ad- 
mired Marie, that in his intercourse with 
her their purely business relations were tem- 
pered more and more, as he learnt to know 
her better, with a half-chivalrous devotion 
accepting her service as a favour conferred, 
was no more, as Carteret's sense of justice 
obliged him to own, than any other young 
man placed in the same position and capable 
of appreciating such a woman, would have 
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done ; but still he was a thorn in Henry's 
side, and the short visits to Wentworth 
Grange, which used to be the rare but che- 
quered sunbeams of his laborious life, were 
robbed of half their sweetness by the pre- 
sence of this Mr. Bohun. 

After a time, however, he obtained a 
compensation. Marie felt that there was a 
jar somewhere, that something chafed him, 
though she did not suspect the truth ; and 
his manner was too guarded towards the 
imconsdous offender to let her see more 
than that he had no liking for him. But it 
pained her that anything should vex him, 
and unconsciously her manner grew more 
tender, her deference to his opinions and to 
his judgment more marked. He had kept 
his promise, ajid never by word or sign had 
he alluded again to his confession of love. 
His manner when they met the following 
year was, as it had always been, that of an 
affectionate and devoted friend, but nothing 
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more ; and at times Marie was tempted to 
ask herself if that passionate avowal had not 
been a dream, and the happiness with 
which it had filled her heart, wiping out for 
ever the bitterness of mirequited affection, 
a delusion of her imagination. But no, 
every look, every word was stamped on 
her memory with a vividness no lapse of 
time could diminish. He might have forgot- 
ten them ; he might have conquered a love 
so hopeless, — and she ought to wish that he 
had, — but she could never lose the joy of 
that moment when the avowal had been 
wrung from him that he had loved her, 
when the man who had been to her from 
the first days of their acquaintance, the king 
of men, lord of her heart and soul, had laid 
at her feet the homage of his. 

Once only, several years after that confes- 
sion had been made, a slight incident which 
occurred during one of the Carterets' visits 
at the Grange, told her that his feelings 
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were unchanged. Mrs. Carteret happened 
to mention laughingly, before Henry and 
Marie, that Mr. Mowbray had been congra- 
tulating her on Henry's reported engage- 
ment to a young lady in the neighbour- 
hood. 

"I don't know how the report could 
have arisen," she went on ; " but Mr. Mow- 
bray was quite persuaded of its truth, and 
would scarcely believe my contradiction of 
it." 

" I almost wish it were true," said Marie 
playfully. " As I grow old I should like to 
see some young creatures growing up around 
us ; and I shall look to your children, Mr. 
Carteret, to take care of my age, as you did 
of my childhood." 

" Then I am afraid you will look in vain, 
Mrs. Wentworth," said Carteret quietly. 
"There is but one woman in the world 
whom I would make my wife, and no chil- 
dren but hers shall ever sit upon my knee ; 
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And she is as much beyond my reach as the 
moon in yonder heavens." 

His eyes met Marie's as he spoke, and his 
look told her all his words left unsaid, A 
sudden light, as of a sunbeam, came into her 
face, then she turned away, and soon after 
left the room, 

"Is this so, indeed, Henry?" said his 
mother, when Marie was gone, "Is your 
life to be consumed in this hopeless wait- 
ing ? Must I die and leave you alone in 
the world without hope of your being 
cheered by wife or child ?" 

"Mother, it cannot be helped. My 
love for her is part of myself, bone of my 
bone, flesh of my flesh, — I could not divest 
myself of it if I would. I would serve for 
her, not fourteen years, as Jacob for Rachel, 
but all the years of my life ; and if she were 
set free when I had but one hour left to 
live, I would ask her to be mine for that 
one hour, that I might go down to thQ 
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grave with this heart-hunger stilled at 
last." 

His mother sighed deeply, but she said 
no more. She felt that he spoke the simple 
truth. His was one of those rare natures, 
as strong as they are tender, in which love, 
once felt for a worthy object, takes root so 
deeply that it lives as long as life itself, — 
love which the presence of the loved one 
may kindle into a brighter flame, but which 
cannot grow cold in absence ; love which 
survives youth, and beauty, and hope, and 
death itself, and gives us in its unmortality 
flie surest pledge of our own. 

In all but his disappointed affection Henry 
Carteret had been a prosperous man. The 
fortune left him by his unde, though far 
from large, had secured him independence, 
and had left him free to devote hima ftlf to 
science without any regard to pecuniary 
considerations. He had taken reftige from 
the one sorrow of lus life in his favourite 
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pursuits, and had made himself a name now 
known all over Europe, His personal 
character stood as high as his scientific repu- 
tation. His noble nature scorned the petty 
detraction, the mean jealousy, which are too 
common amongst scientific men; and he 
loved science so well, that he hailed with a 
generous welcome every competitor who 
promised to advance her interests. Above 
all, he loved truth. Ardent and impetuous 
as he was, his ardour never carried him into 
partizanship, or blinded him to the facts 
that an opponent arrayed against his views. 
He was one of the few who " wish to be on 
the side of truth, not merely to have truth 
on their side ;" and so well known was his 
rigid impartiality, that the weight of a moral 
authority was given to his scientific conclu- 
sions. If his friends chanced to express 
their admiration of this rare quality, he al- 
ways said, 

" How could my mother's son do other- 
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wise? There might be excuses for other 
men if they allowed themselves to be 
warped by unworthy motives, but for me 
there would be none.** 

And the words, when they were reported 
to his mother, made her heart beat with the 
deepest joy, the holiest pride a woman's 
heart can know, that she had borne and 
trained such a son. 

The tenth summer since Marie's marriage 
had passed away^ and Henry had come as 
usual to fetch his mother away after her long 
visit to Went worth Grange. But this year 
they were not going home. He was engaged 
on a great scientific work, and in the course 
of it, it had become necessary that he should 
visit and examine some of the museums and 
libraries in Germany. 

As he was likely to be detained abroad a 
considerable time, his mother had deter- 
mined to accompany him, and they were to 
set out for the Continent, immediately after 
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leaving Marie, With the prospect of a 
longer separation than usual before them, 
Carteret had prolonged his visit to Wentworth 
Grange, which, as a rule, seldom exceeded 
a few days, when he brought and fetched 
away his mother. It was, perhaps, the same 
cause which made him relax consciously, 
or unconsciously, the strict guard he had 
kept over every expression of his feelings, 
and let his manner return insensibly to 
what it had been during that short, blissful 
time in London, when the tenderness unex- 
pressed in words spoke in every look and 
tone of his voice. The absence of Mr, Bohun, 
who was away shooting in Scotland, may 
have conduced, perhaps, to this imreserve, 
and took away the only jarring string which 
disturbed him in Marie's presence. 

One day that he and Mrs. Carteret had 
been talking over the itinerary of their jour- 
ney before her, Marie said with a sigh, 

" I wonder if birds bred in cages ever long 
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to be free and fly away into the open sky. I 
have known as little liberty as they, and yet at 
times I have such an intense longing to get 
out of my cage, to wander away far and 
wide. I should not care where, any way 
the wind blew, so that I might feel free to 
follow, or leave it at pleasure." 

** Poor birdl" said Henry tenderly. " Do 
you indeed feel your bondage so keenly ?— • 
and yet the cage is a gilded and luxurious 
one," he added, in an altered tone. " Would 
you not sigh to get back to it when you 
had tried the rougher, though fresher air of 
Uberty ?" 

Marie's eyes filled with tears. 

" Do you believe that it is its gilding or 
its luxury that could bind me to it ?" she 
said in a tremulous voice. 

" No, not when I am sane. But there are 
times when I am insane, and can believe 
everything but the possibility of the one 
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thing for which I would give my life.** 

He left the room as he spoke, and Marie 
hid her face in her hands. A moment after^ 
wards Mrs. Carteret, looking up, saw the 
tears oozing through her fingers, and fall- 
ing fast on the book which lay open before 
her. 

** Marie, love, what is the matter ?" she 
asked. 

Marie threw herself on her knees be-^ 
side her friend, and buried her face in her 
lap. 

" Oh 1 Mrs. Carteret," she murmured^ 
" forgive me, forgive me if you can. I am 
so selfish, so wicked ■ - ^' 

*'You selfish, Marie! you wicked I it- 
will be difficult to persuade me of that. 
What makes you say such hard things of 
yourself ?" 

** Because I feel them to be true, and 
fear that you must feel them too ; — ^because; 
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I cannot help rejoicing in his love, — I can- 
not even wish that he should cease to love 
me, though I know that it is a hopeless 
waste of his life and happiness, and that you, 
his mother, must feel it so cruel." 

" I, his mother, may lament that he should 
be condenmed to a hopeless passion, but 

* 

I cannot condemn you for having uncon- 
sciously inspired it, nor for valuing it as -it 
deserves." 

" Nor even," said Marie faintly, looking 
up into her eyes, " for returning it ? Oh I 
Mrs. Carteret," she went on passionately, 
"let me tell you what I must never tell 
him, what he must never know, — ^let me 
say once, once only before I die, how I love 
him ! And yet," she added, her voice melt- 
ing into inexpressible tenderness, " how can 
I say in words what seems to me almost 
infinite? — ^how my whole heart and mind 
and soul ding to him with a trust so entire 
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and absolute, that it is second only to my 
trust in God, — with a love which began with 
the first kind words he spoke to me, and 
which can end only with memory and con- 
sciousness ! Will you blame me, will you 
think this criminal in me, who am a wife 
only in name, and not even that to him who 
gave me the name ? Then pray for me, 
for I cannot help it. Pray that God may 
wipe out all recollection of him from my 
heart, as He wiped out of Archie's all re- 
membrance of me. Then and then only 
shall I cease to love him." 

Mrs. Carteret laid her hand on the beau- 
tiftd head bowed down before her. 

" My child," she said, " I will pray for 
you, not that God would destroy your love, 
but that He may keep it pure as it is now. 
And let this comfort remain with you in the 
dark hours to come, that if Henry were 
capable of forgetting you for any other wo- 
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man, I, his mother, should condemn him as 
unworthy ever to have loved you, or been 
loved by you." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tl TARIE found it a greater effort than 
^^ usual to return to her ordinary occu- 
pations after the Carterets were gone. 
Though the usual time of her separation 
from them would scarcely be prolonged by 
their going abroad, the distance seemed to 
make it more formidable. So long as they 
were in England, she felt that they were at 
hand, and that if a time of need came, she 
could call upon them with the certainty of 
their bemg ready to answer the summons. 
But with land and sea lying between her 
and them, and winter coming on, in which 
Mrs, Carteret, with her increasing years and 
lessened vigour, could not venture to travel, 
no need, however great, would have justified 
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her in her own eyes in making a claim upon 
them. 

She missed more keenly than ever their 
varied conversation, the wide range of 
thought and speculation into which she 
could enter with them, and them only. The 
Abb6 was the most sympathetic of human 
beings in matters of feeling ; but intellec- 
tually he was no companion for her. His 
mind, not originally of large calibre, had 
been narrowed by the routine of ecclesiasti- 
cal duty carried on through a long series of 
years with purely mechanical fidelity, while 
his heart was brooding in egotistical bitter- 
ness over the wrongs of his youth. When 
the softening and purifying influence of his 
affection for Marie had opened the way for 
wider sympathies, he was too old for the 
growth of new mental habits, of interests 
and forms of knowledge which had hitherto 
been sealed to him. To please Marie, had 
she expressed a wish for it, he would have 
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put himself to school and laboured to learn 
anything which interested her; but she 
wisely refrained from taxing his affection 
with so hard and hopeless a task, and he was 
content that she should seek from Henry 
Carteret and his mother the intellectual 
sympathy she wanted, so long as he felt 
sure that she turned to him with unfailing 
reliance to share her joys and her sorrows. 

But this year it was not only the Carte-, 
rets' society and conversation that left a void 
in her life. She missed the atmosphere of 
tenderness which Henry's manner of late 
had created around her ; the unspoken but 
ever-present love which raised her into an. 
ideal region of vague but exquisite bliss, 
whence she must now descend to the com* 
mon earth, and move again a common mor- 
tal under the shackles of common cares and 
duties. It was a fortunate circumstance, 
though she did not feel it so at the time, 
that within a very few days of her friends* 
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fasted with Archie and the Abb^ in Archie^s 
room, and only appeared in the breakfast^ 
room to ascertain the order of the day'a 
amusements, and how far her help was re* 
quired to carry it out The morning hours 
she always spent in Archie's room, which 
was sacred from all intruders, and there 
she transacted the mass of business which 
the care of her estate, and the execution of 
the many schemes of active benevolence in 
which she was engaged, threw upon her. 
The Abb^, who had mastered the English 
language so as to read and write it with 
ease, though his pronunciation was still the 
despair of every servant in the house, often 
acted as her secretary, when Archie did not 
require his services, and was never so happy 
as when he was toiling in her behalf. At 
luncheon time she joined the guests, but left 
them again to accompany Archie in his daily 
drive, which scarcely any weather pre- 
vented his taking. In the day-time he 
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was never seen by any of the guests, ex- 
cept on a casual meeting out of doors, 
but in the evening his couch was wheeled 
into the drawing-room, which opened by 
folding-doors into the saloon, and whence 
he could see everything that passed in 
the latter, and hear the music, if there 
were any ; and there the intimates of the 
family came by turns to speak to him, and 
amuse him with such talk as he was fit for. 
He liked the animation of the brilliantly- 
lighted rooms and the well-dressed com- 
pany, and his enjoyment of the music and 
acting was so great, that Marie was induced 
on his account to give more frequent and 
numerous parties than she would have done 
otherwise. His pleasures were so few, his 
life so maimed and marred, that she felt it 
a boimden duty to give him freely all he 
could enjoy. His mother had made her 
the guardian of his happiness, the steward 
of his wealth, and her own tastes, her own 
VOL. m. N 
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pleasures and pursuits, were set aside un- 
hesitatingly for the lightest gratification of 
his. The Abb^ never appeared when the 
house was full, except at luncheon. He 
dined with Archie, and disappeared into his 
own den as soon as Archie was moved into 
the drawing-room. 

The party now assembled at Wentworth 
Grange included, besides our new acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Bohun, some old ones, the Hard- 
castles, who had come to spend a few 
autumn weeks at Leascourt, and Mr. Long. 
The latter had been stajdng with Lord and 
Lady Melton, and had been persuaded, not 
without difficulty, by Lady Melton, to drive 
over with her and call upon Marie. Of 
late years Marie had heard so much in his 
praise from Henry Carteret, whose intimacy 
with him, begun in Switzerland, had ripened 
into real and lasting friendship, that it was 
with sincere pleasure she renewed an ac- 
quaintance she had always liked ; and she 
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urged him so cordially to come with the 

Meltons to the Grange for the H races, 

that he had accepted, and to his surprise 
found himself a guest in the house of the 
woman he had so truly loved, and whose 
refiisal had left him a lonely man for ever. 

Time had not dealt so gently with him as 
-with Marie. He looked older than his age, 
and his hair was nearly grey ; but he had 
lost none of his charm of mann^, or of 
that exquisite polish which was in his day 
the inimitable stamp of the caste to which 
he belonged. In our day, when gentle- 
men aspire to imitate the slang of cabmen, 
and ladies the dress and manners of pretty 
horsebreakers, the stamp is of a different 
kind, and the more perfect the imitation, 
the higher we may infer the caste to be. 
Man of the world as he was, Mr. Long could 
not meet Marie quite unmcived. He had 
been a little afraid of the change ten years 
might have made in the woman whose im- 
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age still dwelt in his mind as " loveliest, vir- 
tuoiisest, best;'' but the first glance told him 
that his fears were mifounded, as far as out- 
ward aspect went. Now, as he watched 
her in her round of daily duties as mistress, 
as hostess, as mother to the poor helpless 
being in name her husband, something of 
the self-approbation of a critic who sees his 
judgment vindicated by results, mingled with 
the tender, admiring interest he felt for 
her. 

" She is just what I believed she would 
be," he wrote to Carteret. " I should have 
felt it a severe blow had she fallen short of 
the ideal I had formed. It is something 
when one's life has had but one worship, to 
find that it was not a mistaken one. I 
thought I had outlived my regrets for her 
loss, but I find them waking up keen and 
fresh as ever." 

" I doubt," was Carteret's answer to his 
letter, "whether a true love ever dies. Kour 
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immortality is not a mere juggle of words, 
as it would be if it means simply the re- 
absorption of the individual soul into the 
great soul of nature, — ^if we are immortal in 
the only true sense of the word, carrying 
with us into another life the personal ideji- 
tity which severs us in this from all other 
beings, then the love which is a part of our- 
selves, inseparable from us even in thought, 
must be immortal too." 

The idea of the aeons of eternity spent in 
fruitless regret for Marie was not a cheerfiil 
one to Mr. Long, and he spoke no more of 
his love to Carteret. 

Marie seemed never to remember the. cir- 
cumstances under which she and Mr. Long 
had parted. She treated him as an old 
friend, admitted him into Archie's room, 
which was her sanctum, and consulted him 
about her garden and plantations, on both 
which subjects Carteret had told her he was 
a great authority. . She thought him much 
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improved by having lost some of tlie languor 
and listlessness of his former maimer ; and 
he won upon her still more by his generous 
appredation of Henry Carteret, whose 
praises he was as ready to speak as she 
to hear ; by the tact and skill with 
which he drew out the Abb^, whose armour 
of reserve was usually impenetrable ; and, 
above all, by his gentle kindness to poor 
Archie, who had taken a fancy to him at 
once, and whose demands on his attention 
would have become burdensome had not 
Marie's watchful care interfered to prevent 
it. 

" Who shall say henceforward,*' said Lady 
Hardcastle one evening to a group assem- 
bled round her, ^^ that the children of light 
are not wise in their generation ? Look at 
Mrs. Wentworth, a child of light, pctt excel- 
lence^ foreseeing the future as wisely as the 
unjust steward, and providing two strings to 
her bow in case of the present one failing/*. 
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" Really, Lady Hardcastle, you are too 
witty for me," drawled out young Lord 
Augustus Fitz-Herbert. "After a long day's 
shooting it is hard upon a man to expect 
him to read riddles. So please expound." 

M^lanie smiled contemptuously. 

" Don't you know that Mr. Bohun comes 
into this estate if Mrs. Wentworth should 
marry again ?" 

" But how can she marry again, seeing 
that her husband (so-called) is alive ?" 

" He will die some day. Dr. Simpson 
told Sir Herbert he had been failing very 
much this summer. Then if Mrs. Went' 
worth loses Mr. Bohun, who would give 
her the estate as well as a husband, she can 
fell back upon Mr. Long, and by either 
move she would once more throw over her 
old adorer, Mr. Carteret, who is still patient- 
ly waiting for her, or her jointure." 

" But why should she wish to marry at 
all ?" asked Lord Melton. " Leaving affec- 
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tion out of the question, as you seem to do, 
what could she possibly gain by marry- 

ing?" 

"Oh! perhaps she is tired of being a 
widow before she has been a wife." 

" All I can say is, that the man who asks 
her to give up such a position as hers for 
his sake must have an inordinate opinion of 
himself." 

"Most men have an inordinate opinion 
of themselves, and Mr. Carteret more than 
most men, or he would not have gone 
abroad just now, leaving the field open to 
Mr. Bohun. By the way, that was a master- 
stroke of policy to get him for her agent, and 
proof positive of her intention to marry 
again, if she can without losing the estate. 
Mr. Carteret should have remembered the 
lesson she gave him before, when she left 
him in the lurch for Mr. Wentworth." 

Lady Melton, who had been one of the 
group, got up and moved away, meeting as 
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she did so Mr. Long, who was advancing 
towards her. 

"I cannot stand that neighbourhood 
any longer," she said, addressing him^ 
" Nothing is so unpardonable, to my 
mind, as stupid malignity. One forgitres 
witty ill-nature for the sake of the wit^ but 
to be both spiteful and dull is insufferable." 

"In Christian charity, you know, you 
ought to rejoice in the dulness of malice," 
said Mr. Long; "for the wit only embalms 
it, like the spirits of wine which preserves 
some hideous reptile. But whose malice 
is it that has just now excited your spleen 
by its stupidity?" 

"Lady Hardcastle's, who was imputing 
to Mrs. Wentworth, of all people in the 
world, the motives she would act upon 
herself." 

^^'Ily a des femmes qui on devrait assommer 
a frais communs^' " quoted Mr. Long, actu- 
ally reddening with anger; "and Lady 
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Hardcastle is one of them. In former 
days she had at least the redeemmg quality 
of beauty; but now that her vileness is 
grown fat and coarse, she ought to be 
exterminated as a public nuisance." 

"Then I wiU return the rebuke you 
bestowed upon me, and remind you that 
in Christian charity you ought to rejoice 
in her ugliness, since the wickedness which 
is beautiful is infinitely more dangerous.** 

" A fair retort, and proving how true we 
are to our respective sexes, ance your 
tolerance is for the witty rinner and mine 
for the beautifiil one." 

" And we both happily agree," concluded 
Lady Melton, laughing, " in consigning to 
hopeless perdition the sinner who is neither 
the one nor the other." 

The Hardcastles had neither of them 
improved in the lapse of time since we 
last met them. M^lanie was still a very 
handsome woman, notwithstanding Mr, 
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Long's disparaging remarks, and when 
seen by candle-light, with all the advantages 
of her elaborate getting up, she might have 
passed for ten years younger than she 
really was. But indolence, and the love 
of good eating, which now divided her 
aflEections with the love of dress, had 
favoured the tendency of middle age to 
embor^mnty and the graceful roundness 
of her youth was fast turning to rotundity. 
Her powers of fascination had long been on 
the wane, and being obliged to abandon 
her cruel game of coquetry, she had taken 
to tormenting her maid instead of her 
lovers, and to eating instead of flirting. 
Had she lived in the days of card-playing 
she would have found a resource at the 
card table ; but that was denied to her by 
the habits of modern society, and we sus- 
• pect that, had it been within her reach, she 
would have said with the Scotch lad who 
was asked if he liked gambling, "I wad 
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like it vera much if I could be sure I wad 
win." She had occasionally thought of 
plunging into piety, — a confessor was not a 
bad substitute for a lover, — ' Cest toujours 
parhr de soi;'^ and it might be prudent to 
ensure oneself against casualties in the next 
world as well as in this. But her love of 
ease made her tremble at the thought of 
early mass and long sermons and charitable 
conmaittees to which any pretensions to ex- 
tra piety would have condemned her. She 
would have had no objection to appear as a 
queteuse at some charitable ceremony, and 
display her benevolence, — and an exquisite 
toilette — in collecting other people's money ; 
but more than that, in the way of exertion, 
she shuddered at. To do her justice, hy- 
pocrisy was not one of her sins. She had 
ensnared men's hearts by the sole power of 
her beauty, and, as she had once told her 
husband, if they clothed her with imaginary 
virtues, they were their own dupes, not hers. 
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As she was virtuous in one, and perhaps the 
lowest sense of the word, from coldness of 
temperament, so she was sincere, partly 
from dislike to the trouble of dissimulation, 
partly from cynical indifference to the 
moral approbation of her fellow-creatures, 
where it was not necessary to her in- 
terests. To one object of worship she had 
been constant through life, — herself, i.e.^ 
her body, for soul she had none that we 
are aware of, even her love of beauty be- 
longing rather to the body than the soul, — 
the lust of the eye, as truly a bodily lust 
as any other, when unrefined by any higher 
sense. As she had spent her youth in cease- 
less devotion to her beauty, so now she gave 
the same undivided service to her bodily 
ease and pleasure; and she sacrificed the 
comfort, and if need were the happiness, of 
others as relentlessly to her present idol as 
she had to her former one. 
Thirteen years spent in the society of such 
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a woman had told with an ever-increasing 
result of deterioration on Herbert Hard- 
castle. His genial temper, his playful wit, 
had become bitter and cynical. Unfortu- 
nately for him, the only two women he had 
known intimately, his mother and his wife, 
had both contributed, though in very un- 
equal degrees, to lower his opinion of the 
whole sex ; and the moral tone of a man 
invariably suffers in proportion to his low 
estimate of women. His mother's narrow- 
ness of heart and mind, her bigoted attach- 
ment to her religious creed, joined to the 
worldliness of her practice, obscured in his 
eyes her real worth and goodness. 

Seeing the alloy with the gold, he hastily 
concluded that there could be no gold with- 
out an equal amount of alloy. The utter 
vileness his wife concealed under her exqui- 
site beauty, made him sceptical of all fair 
butsides ; and a disbeliever in every virtue 
which was not, like hers, the result of na- 
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tural disinclination to a particular vice. The 
xmhappiness which was the result of his own 
mistakes in life, he attributed to the evil 
days and evil generation on which he had 
fallen, and he concentrated on the morbid 
because exclusive study and admiration of 
the past, the fine and vigorous intellect 
which, under more genial circumstances, 
would have been applied to the great in- 
terests of his own time. He sneered at the 
literature he did not read, at the efforts to 
improve so unworthy a subject as John Bull, 
in which he did not join ; and while extol- 
ling, with untiring eloquence, the patriotism 
of the ancients, neglected every call of 
patriotism to his own country, despised as 
vulgar the care of his estate, and wrapped 
himself in contemplation of an ideal past, into 
oblivion of all present duty. 

Marie alone was sacred from the shafts of 
his biting satire, and woe betide the man or 
woman who ventured to attack her in his 
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presence. For many a long day afterwards 
the offender had cause to remember the 
castigation he inflicted. 

" When I cease to believe in her good- 
ness," he said one day to a friend, who 
laughingly commented upon his exclusive 
admiration of her, " I shall turn devil-wor- 
shipper, and set i:^ an altar to Satan, for then 
I shall feel sure that pure evil is the only 
reality in the world." 

One evening some charades were to be 
acted, which had been got up with more 
premeditation than usual, and a large party 
from the neighbourhood had been asked in 
addition to the guests staying in the house, 
to witness the performance. The saloon, 
which was of great length, supported at some 
distance from each end by scagliola pillars, 
was used as a theatre, and one end was cur- 
tained off and arranged as a stage. This 
communicated with a smaller room beyond, 
which served as a green-room for the lady- 
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performers. A little in advance of the 
stage were the folding-doors which opened 
into the drawing-room, always occupied by 
Archie in the evening, and by drawing his 
couch forward to the opening, he could 
command a view both of the stage and * the 
audience in the saloon. Everything had 
gone well this particular evening, till the 
concluding scene of the second charade, for 
which the spectators waited in vain, the 
curtain hanging before them immovable and 
impenetrable as destiny, long after the ut- 
most interval which could reasonably, or 
even unreasonably, be assigned for change 
of dress and decorations. At last Marie, 
fearing some disaster, went to the green- 
room to find out what was the matter, and 
was met at the entrance by a chorus of la- 
mentations. The last scene was to repre- 
sent a wedding, and Lady Melton, who was 
to personate the bride, had been seized 
with a sudden giddiness, and forced to lie 
VOL. ni. o 
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down. With the help of restoratives, she 
had been brought round, but on making the 
attempt to get up and go on with her part, 
the giddiness returned, and she reluctant- 
ly owned that she was quite unequal to 
it. 

It was at this juncture that Marie entered 
the room. 

" What are we to do ?" exclaimed Helena 
Mowbray in despair. "We have no one 
else to take the part. It is such a pity, — 
the last scene would have been perfect ; and 
now we must give it all up, and tell the 
audience of our mishap. •' 

"Why should not Mrs. Wentworth take 
Lady Melton s part ?" suggested Mrs. Stanley. 
" She is dressed in white already, and would 
look the very perfection of a bride." 

" Oh I what a charming idea I Dear Mrs. 
Wentworth, do, do say you will !" exclaimed 
a chorus of voices, and half a dozen eager 
girls surrounded Marie before she had time 
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to speak, and set her down at the toilet- 
table. 

" I !'* she exclaimed. " Impossible. Do 
not ask me. I never acted in my life. I 
could not utter a word." 

" You will not have to utter one," eagerly 
put in Helena Mowbray; "it is all to be 
dimib show, as of course we could not have 
the marriage-service, and it will not last five 
minutes." 

" But why should not one of you act the 
bride ? There are so many of you." 

" For one reason, because not one of us is 
dressed in pure white, as you are, and we 
cannot have a bride in blue or pink trim- 
mings. Then not one of us would look 
half as well. And it will give you no 
trouble, really. You have only to put on 
Lady Melton's wreath and veil, let Mr. 
Bohun lead you forward, and look beauti- 
ful, which you cannot help." 

Marie sat silent. She to personate a 

o2 
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bride, and in that room! Her thoughts 
flew back to the fatal day when she had 
been one in reality, and she shivered. But 
she could not explain why she shrank with 
little short of horror from what seemed so 
slight an effort. She made every objection 
she could think of but the real one ; — that 
she could not utter, and every objection was 
instantaneously overruled. Her friends be- 
lieved her reluctance to arise solely from 
her habitual dislike to taking a prominent 
part in anything, and being all her devoted 
admirers were bent on showing her off for 
once to their hearts' content. One more in 
the habit of consulting her own feelings 
would have refused peremptorily to do 
what gave her pain. Marie yielded, for she 
thought, why let a foolish feeling of her 
own interfere with the pleasure of others ? 
She let them array her at last in the bridal 
wreath and veil, and then they led her in 
triumph to the door where Mr. Bohun, who 
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was to act the bridegroom, was waiting to 
lead her on to the stage. 

He started on perceiving the substitution 
of Marie for Lady Melton, and looked at her 
for an explanation. Mrs. Stanley gave it 
for her fortunately, for she was incapable of 
uttering a word. Had not her own agitation 
been so great, she might have remarked 
that Mr. Bohun's hand trembled almost as 
much as her own as he led her up to the 
table arranged as an altar, behind which 
stood Lord Melton, dressed in Mr. Stanley's 
full canonicals. Marie had not thought of 
the details of the scene. The charade hiad 
been got up by Helena Mowbray and Mrs. 
Stanley without any participation of hers, 
and they had given her no time for inquiry. 
She had had a vague idea that it was a 
bridal procession only in which she was to 
take part, and when she found herself stand- 
ing before the supposed altar in that dress, 
all the dread and the agony of her real 
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marriage rushed back upon her like some 
frightful nightmare. * She would have fled, 
but her feet seemed nailed to the ground, 
and her tongue refused to utter the wild 
entreaty which rose to her lips. The cur- 
tain had been drawn up at the moment that 
Mr. Bohun led her on to the stage, and the 
scene at last revealed to the now * impatient 
and weaxy spectators. Marie had hoped 
that her veil would disguise her, but even if 
it could have concealed her features, there 
was no mistaking her matchless grace of form 
and motion, and a^ burst of applause greeted 
her appearance, breaking out again and 
again after a momentary lull. 

As it ceased another sound was heard, a 
voice that rang in Marie's ears like the trump 
of doom. Archie on his couch, drawn 
athwart the opening of the folding-doors, 
exactly faced Marie as she stood. At first 
he had noticed only the general group, and 
had joined in the applause with which it had 
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been greeted ; but as Mr. Bohun led Marie 
forward to the supposed altar, a wild light 
shot into his eyes, he threw himself forward, 
and stretching out his arms towards her, 
exclaiqied in an accent of passionate en- 
treaty : 

" Marie, my darling, my own, my wife, 
come to me I Why have yoi; been so long 
away?" 

Marie saw the look of recognition in his 
eyes, heard the passionate appeal to her in 
his words, and her heart stood still within 
her. She tried to go towards him, but her 
brain reeled, and before Mr. Bohun could 
catch her, she had fallen to the floor. 
Archie saw her fall as he had seen his mo- 
ther ten years before. With a piercing 
shriek he started, unsupported, to his feet, 
as he had done then, staggered forward a 
few steps, and was only saved from falling 
to the ground by Mr. Long and Mr. Stan- 
ley, who were standing near and sprang to 
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his assistance. They carried him back to 
his couch, but he strained incessantly for- 
wards with a wailing cry of "Marie! — 
Mother !" as they laid him down again 
and again. At last the Abb^, who had 
been hastily sent for, came, and Archie was 
removed to his own room, still repeating 
his ceaseless cry of " Marie ! — Mother !" 
while Marie recovered from her faintness, 
and having torn off her fatal bridal attire, 
followed, almost as incapable as himself of 
understanding what had happened, or what 
new crisis of her fate had come upon her. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FTHHE dismay and consternation produced 
-'- among the assembled guests by the 
double catastrophe, which terminated so 
tragically the evening's amusement, may 
easily be imagined ; and they were all the 
greater that no one seemed to know exactly 
what had happened, and still less why it 
had happened. Marie's swoon had, of 
course, been seen by all, but what could 
have made her swoon no one knew. 
Archie's words had been but indistinctly 
heard, and had they rung in every ear as 
they had done in Marie's, they could have 
explained her overwhelming agitation only 
to those who knew the secret history of her 
life, and notie such were present. The 
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whole scene had passed so rapidly, that it 
had left only a confused impression on the 
spectators. Mrs. Stanley and Helena Mow- 
bray were assailed with questions as to why 
and how it was Marie had taken Lady 
Melton's place. They explained the matter, 
reproaching themselves bitterly for having 
forcibly overcome her reluctance to make 
the effort, which had proved too much for 
her. 

"The thing is plain enough," said Sir 
Herbert Hardcastle at last. "She was 
married in this very room ten years ago, 
and her mother-in-law fell down dead an 
hour afterwards. You cannot wonder that 
the recollection of such a wedding-day, with 
such a husband facing her as she stood, 
should have overcome her." 

" Oh ! if only I had known it 1" cried 
Mrs, Stanley, — " I would have cut my hand 
off rather than urge her as I did. I saw 
she could not bear it, but I thought it was 
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only her dislike to appear on the stage," 
" I wonder she gave way to you if she 
was really so reluctant," said Lady Hard- 
castle. "I have ^ never known her given 
to much weakness, and it looked uncom- 
monly like a rehearsal." 

" The weakness of good-nature must be 
shared to be understood," said Sir Herbert, 
" and no one will venture to accuse you, my 
dear, of such an infirmity." 

M^lanie took no notice of this speech. 
She had forgotten her husband's presence 
when she spoke, but she took care not to 
provoke his sarcasms by any further remark. 
His explanation had accounted for Marie's 
swoon, but Archie's sudden attack remained 
as mysterious as ever, and the conjectures 
as to which had been the cause, and which 
the effect, whether he had shrieked because 
she swooned, or whether she had swooned 
because he shrieked, went on till the party 
separated for the night. 
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The next morning, on hearing Dr. Simp- 
son's opinion that Archie's attack was of a 
most serious nature, placing his life in dan- 
ger, the guests all dispersed to their several 
homes. Marie sent down, through Mrs. 
Stanley, a general message to beg they would 
excuse her appearance, as she had been up 
all night, and was unequal to seeing anyone. 
The Meltons expected that Mr. Long would 
return, as he had come, with them, but he 
excused himself on the ground that he had 
promised a visit to Mr. Bohun, and was 
glad to remain within nearer reach of tid- 
ings of Mr. and Mrs. Wentworth. When 
all were gone but himself, he sent a mes- 
sage to Marie by the Abb6, entreating her to 
see him a moment before he went. 

She came down at once, looking like 
the ghost of what she had been the day 
before. 

" Excuse my giving you this trouble, dear 
Mrs. Wentworth," he said, meeting her and 
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taking her hand. " But I thought it would 
be less effort to you to speak than to write, 
and I could not go without asking if there 
is anything in any way in which I can be of 
use to you. If Henry Carteret were here I 
should know that you needed no one else, 
but, in his absence, will you let me supply 
his place, and look upon me as a friend, as 
a brother, who can have no greater pleasure 
than being of service to you?" 

" I will," said Marie. " I will claim from 
you any service I would ask from a 
brother." 

" Thank you." He raised her hand to his 
lips with a respectful homage, which will 
no doubt appear supremely ridiculous to 
our '* hail-fellow, well-met " generation. 
" I am going to stay with Bohun, and will 
call here every day for your orders. Can I 
write for you to Carteret?" 

" Not yet," said Marie, with a faint blush. 
" In a few days we shall know better what 
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to write. They are too far away to come 
to me, and would only be tormented by sus- 
pense." 

"Then I will leave you for to-day. I 
wish I had Carteret's medical authority to 
insist upon your going to take some rest, 
instead of returning to Mr. Wentworth. This 
one night has told upon you fearfiilly al- 
ready." 

Had he known what that night had been 
to Marie, as she sat by Archie's bedside, 
listening to his ceaseless cry of "Marie, 
Mother 1" unconscious that it was she 
whom he called upon by both names, whose 
hand was la3dng the ice upon his burning 
head, whose gentle pressure strove to soothe 
his restless limbs, whose voice poured out 
every soft word of endearment to his insen- 
sible ear, Mr. Long would not have won- 
dered at its effect upon her. The Abb^ had 
entreated to be allowed to sit up with her ; 
but he was growing old, his health was very 
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feeble, and she would not hear of it. She 
had plenty of help at hand, she said ; Dr. 
Simpson was to sleep in the house, and she 
should be better alone. She might as well 
have let him stay, for the old man shared 
her vigil equally, though without the com- 
fort of being near her, and spent the night 
in prayer before his crucifix, for the two 
beings who were all the world to him. 

Dr. Simpson had arrived about twelve 
o'clock. Marie's first words to him had 
been : 

" I have killed him I" and she related to 
him the incidents of the evening. 

" My dear Mrs. Wentworth," he answered, 
'' for once your sound mind is thrown off its 
balance, or you would not accuse yourself 
of an unfortunate result which it was impos- 
sible to foresee. Moreover, though the 
shock of your fall has been the immediate 
cause of his attack, remember I told you 
some time ago his health was failing, and 
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that I believed serious illness to be not far 
off." 

But in spite of these assurances, Marie 
could not shake off the terrible feeling of 
self-reproach which drew strength firom 
what she alone knew, that it was her terror 
at Archie's sudden recognition of her, and 
his calling upon her as his wife, which had 
caused her fatal swoon. Her mind was, as 
Dr. Simpson truly said, off its balance for 
the time, and thoughts and feelings, fears 
and memories, coursed through it in confu- 
sion as wild and imcontrollable as that of a 
feverish dream. At times the years seemed 
to have rolled back, and she was again the 
stunned and desolate girl who had sat by 
that same bedside ten years ago. At others 
her mind wandered on to the fiiture. What 
if Archie should die? And at the thought all 
the tender affection which had grown up in 
her heart for the helpless being she had 
served and lived for so long, rose with a 
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flood of grief and remorse that any other 
affection should have outweighed it for a 
moment. What if he should live, yet be 
reduced once more to the state in which he 
had been left by his last illness ? But from 
this thought her mind recoiled. She felt 
she had not fortitude to face it. At times 
her own brain seemed giving way under the 
torture of Archie's ceaseless cry, and the 
restless outstretching of his arms, ever seek- 
ing the object they were unable to feel, and 
she could scarcely resist the impulse to 
scream out her misery. 

At last towards morning he sank to sleep, 
and Marie, calling to the servant to take 
her place at the bedside, went into the ad- 
joining room, and opened the window to 
relieve the oppression which almost suffo- 
cated her. The chill morning air, fresh 
with the autumn scent of the woods, cooled 
her hot and aching brow. The stars still 
shone in the zenith, but on the horizon a 

VOL. III. p 
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bright streak of light above the grey line of 
the sea announced the coming dawn. Wa« 
it the dawn of a new life beginning for her, 
— a life of freedom, of youth and hope re- 
newed ? Was it but the beginning of ano- 
ther cycle of days such as she had already 
gone through, to be trodden now with 
bated hope and lessening strength. Long 
she knelt there, not praying in words, but 
her whole soul gping out in unspoken sup- 
plication to the Father of mercies, till, at 
last, the peace of child-like trust, which had 
become the very atmosphere in which she 
lived and moved and had her being, returned 
to brood upon her heart. 

" * The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want,' " she murmured as she closed the 
window and returned to her place beside 
Archie. 

Day after day passed away, and still he 
lived on, and still, excepting in his short in- 
tervals of sleep, he ceaselessly stretched out 
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his arms and repeated his call of '^ Marie ! 
Mother !" incapable of hearing the answer 
or recognizing the fiace he longed for, aijd 
^ which hung over him with such unwearjdng 
tenderness. Sir Samuel Pennefather had 
again been sent for from London. He 
came and prescribed, and spoke vague words, 
which he thought comforting, to Marie ; but 
to Mr. Long and Mr. Bohun, who had come 
up to the Grange to know the result of his 
visit, he plainly said that Mr. Wentworth's 
days were numbered, and that nothing short 
of a miracle could save him, though he 
might linger on some time. 

" It is a miracle," he added, " that he 
should be alive now. When I last saw him I 
little thought he would live ten years. From 
what Dr. Simpson tells me, he owes them to 
Mrs. Wentworth's care and affection, and this 
must be her comfort now. If," he added 
mentally, as he settled himself in the Went- 
worth carriage to be driven back to the 

p2 
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station, with Marie's cheque for a hundred 
guineas in his pocket, — " if it is possible that 
she should want comfort for the loss of such 
a husband." 

Death, ever so slow to come where his 
presence would be a blessing, came at last to 
Archie. It was one evening about sunset. 
The clouds, which had been heavy and lower- 
ing, suddenly parted, and the rich light 
poured into the room and fell on Archie's 
bed. Marie was alone with him. He had 
lain many hours in a heavy sleep, from 
which Dr. Simpson had warned her he 
might never awake ; but as if the sunlight, 
as it touched his face, had aroused him, he 
stirred and opened his eyes. 

" Archie ! Do you know me ?" exclaimed 
Marie, struck by a change in their expres- 
sion. 

A look of ineffable love came into them 
as they met hers. 
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" Mother, — Marie," he murmured, and 
died. 

For many minutes Marie scarcely under- 
stood what had happened. Then came over 
her the recollection of another death-bed, 
long ago in a foreign land, and another face 
much younger, yet so like the one before 
her, lying like that in the sunset, and wear- 
ing the same strange, sweet serenity of death, 
as if the parting soul, in leaving her earthly 
tenement, had stamped it with the seal of 
her victory over the grave. She knelt 
down by the bed-side, and clasped her 
hands. 

" Constance," she said, " Constance ! Can 
you see me, can you hear me, can you know 
that I have kept my promise ? I never left 
them. They will tell you so when you meet 

them in heaven." 

. . . • * . * 

Marie had allowed Mr. Long to write to 
Carteret when Archie's state was pronounced 
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hopeless. After all was over she wrote her- 
self to Mrs. Carteret. 

" I know that you have wished to be with 
me, dear friends," she said, speaking to both 
mother and son, " and that your hearts have 
been with me all this time. But I am better 
pleased as yet not to have you any nearer. 
I want only rest and solitude just now. I 
still feel bewildered, and only once, when I 
tried to take my usual place in my poor Ar- 
chie's sitting-room, and saw his empty couch, 
his pianoforte wheeled away into a corner, 
have I fully realized that he is gone, and that 
I stand alone. I fled from the room and can- 
not return to it again. Now for the third 
time in my not very long life I have to be- 
gin life over again, as it were, to adapt my- 
self to a wholly new set of circumstances^ 
and I shall do it better for being undisr 
turbed by any external . influence,-— even 
yours. Do not be anxious if you do not 
hear again soon ; I will wait to write again 
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till my mind is more settled, but believe 
that writing 02: silent my love is with you." 

Mrs- Carteret read this letter aloud to her 
son, to whom it was evidently as much ad- 
dressed as to herself, 

" Free, — at last !" he said, with the deep, 
sobbing gasp of one relieved from deadly 
pressure. 

He laid his head upon his anns, and re- 
mained long motionless. 

" My son, my dear son !" said his mother, 
laying her hand upon his head. " I may 
yet live to see you happy." 

He took her hand and kissed it passion* 
ately. 

" And now, mother, I must go to her." 

" Not yet, Henry ; not now. You heard 
what she says. She wants quiet, not fresh 
excitement; and you forget that in the 
eyes of the world she is a widow of but a 
week's standing, and in her own she is a 
mother mourning for her child. Give her 
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the best proof of your love by respecting her 
wishes and her position. Wait." 

"Wait!" said Henry. "Wait, and, I 
have waited so long ; and while I am fib- 
sent and silent, — ^for I can say nothing. if I 
must not say all, — Bohun will see her every 
day, have every opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with her." 

" Henry, can jealousy so blind you as to 
make you doubt her ?" 

"What grounds have I for confidence, 
mother? What right have I to assume 
that she loves me otherwise than as an old 
friend? May I not have misinterpreted 
the signs on which I have built my hopes ? 
Then there is that cursed estate, — I must 
not only ask for her love, but I must ask 
her to give up for my sake a position such 
as few women have ever had, — while Bohun 
is the only man she can marry without 
losing it." 

"And you actually believe that would 
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weigh with her?" said his mother, indig- 
nantly. " You do not deserve her if you 
can think so." 

How she longed to tell him of Marie's 
confession ! But that was sacred ; and after 
all, would it not be a thousand times sweeter 
when it came from her own lips ? 

" I do not deserve her," said Henry, after 
a pause. " I never did, — I never can. But 
as Heaven gives love to the unworthy, so 
may she to me, — God help me if she refuses 
it I" 
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CHAPTER IX. 

k BOUT three weeks after Archie's death, 
-*-^ Marie was sitting in the room where 
we first saw her at Wentworth Grange, and 
which had been her own sitting-room up to 
the time of her marriage. She had returned 
to it since, as she had told Mrs. Carteret, 
she had fled from her old place in Archie's, 
unable to bear its desolation. She was 
dressed in her widow's weeds, and the soft 
roll of clear muslin fitting close round her 
face, made it look younger and more deli- 
cate than ever. (In those days widows 
wore caps, and not as they do now, a muslin 
platter perched on the top of all the hair 
they have got to show, with long streamers 
flying on the wind behind; a contrivance 
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which, as representative of decent widow's 
mourning, we never behold without think- 
ing of the naked Indian girl, who, when re- 
proved for not wearing decent dothing, said, 
triumphantly pointing to the one feather 
in her hair, " Mais fai cette petite plume /&.") 

Marie sat in the low-cushioned window 
seat looking out over the wide prospect of 
hill and dale which stretched away before 
her to the distant sea. She had not yet re- 
sumed any of her usual occupations, but 
that day she had seen Mr. Bohun on busi- 
ness for the first time. There were some 
deeds to be signed, by which she was to 
make a gift of land to an asylum in which 
she had taken great interest, and had indeed 
mainly helped to found. Mr. Bohun had 
brought them with him, knowing her well 
enough to feel sure that an eiFort made for 
others would be all the easier to her. 

" Can they not wait ? '* she asked, as he 
laid them before her. 
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" Of course they can. It will only delay 
the arrangements a little longer. I brought 
them because you had been anxious about 
the matter before.'' . 

" You think the charity a good one, do 
you not, Mr. Bohun ? You believe it to be 
deserving of this assistance ?" 

"Thoroughly," he answered, somewhat 
surprised at her implied doubt on a matter 
to which her mind had seemed completely 
made up several weeks ago. 

'' And if I were to die to-morrow, and 
the estate came into your hands, you would 
not regret that the land had been so 
given r 

"For God's sake, Mrs. Went worth, do 
not speak in that way I What should make 
you think of death ?" 

" I have had good cause to think of it 
lately. But please answer my question. 
You may think it a whim of mine, but I am 
really anxious to know." 
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Mr. Bohun's heart beat a little quicker at 
these words. What was the meaning of 
this whim of hers? Why should she so 
suddenly, and for the first time since he 
had been her agent, consult him as to the 
disposal of any of her property ? He put 
away the bewildering conjectures which 
crowded into his mind, and gave the an- 
swer she was waiting for. 

" Believe me, Mrs. Wentworth, that 
should any such calamity as you speak of 
place me in the miserable position of suc- 
ceeding you, I should never regret any act 
of yours, and it would become the first ob- 
ject of my life to carry out to the utmost of 
my power every plan you had formed. I 
should feel as if I were still working for 

you." 

His voice became husky as he spoke, and 
his hands trembled a little as he gathered 
up the deeds. 

"Thank you, Mr. Bohun. It is a great 
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comfort to me to hear you say this. Do 
not take away the papers, — I will sign them 
now." 

After Mr. Bohun was gone, she took her 
place in the window-seat, and there she had 
remained more than an hour, when the 
Abb^ entered the room. 

"Dear father," she said, looking up at 
him, " do you see those swallows ? They 
are preparing to follow the sun, and I want 
to go with them. Will you come with 
me?" 

" I will go with you wherever you will 
take me, my child. But are you seriously 
thinking of going abroad ?" 

" I am seriously thinking, — nay, more, I 
have decided on leaviug this place, not for 
a time only, but for ever. My work here 
is done, and I feel once more a stranger 
and an interloper, as I did the first day I 
took possession of this room." 

"And will you become what you have 
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always so much blamed, an absentee pro- 
prietor ?" 

" No, for I shall cease to be a proprietor 
at all, I shall make over the estate to Mr. 
Bohun, who has a better right to it now 
than I have. And I so long to be free 1" 

" You will gain freedom, my child, but 
remember, you will lose power, — ^the 
power you have most valued, — that of do- 
ing good." 

^' I think I can trust Mr. Bohun to do all 
I could have done. And I must go, — I 
must. Here I can live no longer." 

" It is an immense renunciation," said the 
Abb^, looking out over the broad expanse 
of hill and valley all lying within the boun- 
daries of the Wentworth estate. 

" I renounce wealth and power, and I 
may gain happiness," said Marie, and an 
expression of infinite tenderness came into 
her eyes, and gave a more touching sweet- 
ness to her voice. 
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*^ Have you taken any steps in this mat- 
ter yet ?" asked M. Bertrand, after a pause. 

" I have written to my solicitor, and I 
expect an answer to-morrow. You do not 
blame me, my father? You are not dis- 
pleased at my having acted without con- 
sulting you? I could not do otherwise." 

" Displeased, my child ! No. I was only 
thinking whether I shall ever fully know 
how noble and generous you are." 

Mr. Joddrell answered Mrs. Wentworth's 
letter in person. It was evident from his 
manner, when he first entered upon the 
subject, that he was seriously alarmed for 
her health, and attributed the wild project 
she had announced to some feverish excite- 
ment, brought on by the trial she had un- 
dergone. He even hinted at the expediency 
of sending for Dr. Simpson ; but Marie soon 
convinced him that she was as far removed 
as himself from any cerebral excitement, 
and that her determination to give up the 
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estate was a deliberate and settled one, 
which she was prepared to carry out in the 
same quiet, methodical way she would have 
transacted any other business. 

" But at least wait a little, my dear ma- 
dam, till you have had more time to con- 
sider what you are about to do," remon- 
strated Mr. Joddrell. *' Allow me to say 
it is never wise to take an irrevocable step 
when under the influence of great and re- 
cent grief." 

" I have not decided on this step under 
that influence, Mr. Joddrell. I determined 
to give up this property at my husband's 
death within a few hours of learning that it 
was miue. I have never swerved from that 
determiuation, nor ever considered myself 
in any other light than my poor husband's 
steward. I think the conditions of his 
mother's will imply this, and having ful- . 
filled the trust she committed to me, I re- 
sign it to the heir she appointed." 

VOL. IIL Q 
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^* But have you considered how little the 
habits of your life have fitted you for 
poverty ?" 

" I shall scarcely be poor with £3,000 a 
year," said Marie, smiling. 

" No, — if 5^ou had not for ten years had 
the command of sixty thousand. That makes 
all the difference I" 

" I am not afraid. The Abb^ and I shall 
manage to exist on what would have 
seemed fabulous riches to any of our 
family." 

Mr. Joddrell gave up the contest, which 
was evidently a hopeless one. 

" There is but one explanation of it," he 
thought to himself " She is in love with 
Bohun, and has reason to believe he will 
not come forward so long as he could seem 
to be acting from an interested motive. No- 
. thing but her marriage with him, and so re- 
covering the property, could reconcile me 
to helping her to part with it." 
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" Have you mentioned your intention to 
Mr. Bohun ?" he asked, at the close of thii^ 
soliloquy. 

" Not yet. I waited till I had seen you, 
that I might be able to refer him to you in 
case of difficulty. I expect him to resist me 
strenuously, aud I shall rely upon you to 
help me to convince him of the irrevocable 
nature of my determination." 

Marie communicated her intentions to 
Mr. Bohun by letter. She thought it more 
fair to him, and it enabled her to explain 
more fully the reasons which actuated her. 
She concluded by entreating him to believe 
that nothing could induce her to retract her 
decision, and that any opposition on his 
part would simply give her pain, without 
in any degree swaying her from her pur- 
pose. She had already instructed her so- 
licitor to make the necessary arrangements 
for the transfer of the property. She only 
begged that Mr. Bohun would observe ab- 
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solute silence on the subject to everyone 
connected with the neighbourhood, as she 
was most anxious her intention should not 
be made known till after she had left the 
place, which she proposed doing as soon as 
the transfer could be completed. 

Mr. Bohun sat as one thunderstruck after 
reading this letter. 

" What is the matter, Bohun ?" asked Mr. 
Long, who was still his guest, having de- 
layed his departure day after day, he him- 
self scarcely knew why. 

"Read that letter,*' said Bohun, handing 
it to him. "As you are not connected 
with the neighbourhood, I may shew it to 

you." 

Long read the letter, and returned it in 
silence. 

" Can you understand it?" asked Bohun. 

" I think I can," answered Long, whose 
thoughts had instantly reverted to Marie's 
secret attachment to Henry Carteret, to 
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which he had always attributed her refusal 
of himself. It was worthy of her to despoil 
herself voluntarily of her wealth, that she 
might spare the man she loved the pain of 
asking her to give it up for his sake. 

" Will you explain it to me?" asked Bohun 
again, a little impatiently. 

"I cannot. I have only conjectures to go 
upon, and I may be totally wrong." 

'' Well, it does not much matter, since the 
thing will go no further. I shall, of course, 
refuse absolutely and peremptorily. Drive 
her away I Put myself in her place ! Why, 
if I were capable of doing it, I should be 
stoned to death by the whole population, 
and serve me right too 1" 

" Do not be too sure of being able to re- 
sist her. It is evident that she has not 
formed this resolution lightly, and will not 
forego it easily." 

"She cannot force me into outraging 
every feeling of my nature, by an act for 
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comfort to me to hear you say this. Do 
not take away the papers, — I will sign them 
now." 

After Mr, Bohun was gone, she took her 
place in the window-seat, and there she had 
remained more than an hour, when the 
Abb^ entered the room. 

" Dear father," she said, looking up at 
him, " do you see those swallows ? They 
are preparing to follow the sun, and I want 
to go with them. Will you come with 
me?" 

" I will go with you wherever you will 
take me, my child. But are you seriously 
thinking of going abroad ?" 

" I am seriously thinking, — nay, more, I 
have decided on leaving this place, not for 
a time only, but for ever. My work here 
is done, and I feel once more a stranger 
and an interloper, as I did the first day I 
took possession of this room." 

"And will you become what you have 
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always so much blamed, an absentee pro- 
prietor ?" 

" No, for I shall cease to be a proprietor 
at all, I shall make over the estate to Mr. 
Bohun, who has a better right to it now 
than I have. And I so long to be free 1" 

" You will gain freedom, my child, but 
remember, you will lose power, — ^the 
power you have most valued, — that of do- 
ing good." 

" I think I can trust Mr. Bohun to do all 
I could have done. And I must go, — I 
must. Here I can live no longer." 

" It is an immense renunciation," said the 
Abb^, looking out over the broad expanse 
of hill and valley all lying within the boun- 
daries of the Wentworth estate. 

"I renounce wealth and power, and I 
may gain happiness," said Marie, and an 
expression of infinite tenderness came into 
her eyes, and gave a more touching sweet- 
ness to her voice. 
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which make me believe it, and I know no- 
thing of the changes which may have alto- 
gether falsified my conclusions. I cannot 
say God speed you, for there is another, 
very dear to me, to whom your success 
would be destruction ; but this I can say from 
personal experience : It is better to have 
loved and lost such a woman as Mrs. Went- 
worth, than to have been happy with an in- 
ferior one." 

The next morning Bohun went to Went- 
worth Grange. No coward driven on to a 
forlorn hope by the dread of public disgrace 
ever felt more trembling or more desperate 
than he. Mr. Joddrell was with Marie on 
his entrance, but the shrewd solicitor dis- 
creetly withdrew, whispering as he passed, 

" I congratulate you." 

*' Wait till the end," answered Bohun, and 
advanced towards Marie, who received him 
with her usual grace and graciousness. 

" I am glad to see you, Mr. Bohun," she 
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said, shaking hands with him. " Though I 
preferred telling you my intentions by letter, 
there are many minor arrangements I want 
to make for others which I would rather 
talk over with you." 

" And do you really suppose, Mrs. Went- 
worth, that I am going to take you at your 
word, and walk into your property with as 
little hesitation or scruple as a dog would 
snatch at a bone ? I trusted you knew me 
better. That you should have entertained 
such an idea one moment has mortified me 
more than I can express." 

" Believe me, Mr. Bohun, far from wish- 
ing to inflict a mortification upon you, I 
could not give you a higher proof of my 
perfect esteem than giving up this property 
to you. I have always looked upon it as a 
trust; and earnestly as I desire to be re- 
leased from it, nothing would induce me to 
relinquish it into hands I thought unwor- 
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" But why should you relinquish it ? 
Why should you give up power which no 
one could use so well ?" 

A faint blush rose to Marie's cheek, — a 
blush which her visitor noted, and which 
revived lus failing courage.** 

" I should have to teU you the story of 
my life,** she answered, " to expl^ why ; 
to justify my passionate desire to leave this 
place, to be free from all the duties and ob- 
ligations it imposes. Believe me, I am act- 
ing in accordance with what were, I feel 
assured, the wishes and intentions of my 
dear mother when she entrusted the pro- 
perty to me for a special purpose; and if 
you have the regard for me you have al- 
ways shown, do not raise difficulties in my 
way, but rather help me to lay down a bur- 
then which, now the motive to endure it 
is withdrawn, has become too heavy for 



me.*' 



She spoke earnestly, and the tears came 
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into her eyes as she looked up appealingly 
to Bohun, who stood leaning against the 
mantel-piece, pale and almost breathless. 

" Mrs. Wentworth I — Marie I" he said in 
extreme agitation^ " let me lessen the bur- 
then, not by removing — ^but by sharing it. 
I know this is not a time to speak to you of 
love, — ^but your strange determination forces 
me to it, — and I ask only for a hope, how- 
ever faint, however distant, that you will 
one day listen to me, that you will one day 
make me master of this estate by remaining 
its mistress," 

He suddenly broke off, as he saw Marie 
draw back from him with a look of intense 
pain. . 

"0 God," he exclaimed in an altered 
tone, "I must be mad, — ^mad to have 
dreamt it was possible I Forgive me, for- 
give me I Do not overwhelm me with the 
anger, the contempt I deserve. Forget my 
frantic words, forget all that has passed 
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sinoe yesterday, and I will go away and 
never molest you more." 

" Mr. Bohnn," said Marie, speaking with 
an eflfort which betrayed itself in her trem- 
bling voice, "what I feel is regret, deep 
r^ret, not anger or contempt, except for 
myself if by anything I have said or done 
I have encouraged you to hope for a differ- 
ent answer than the one I must now give 
you. But since from whatever cause you 
have been betrayed into this confession, I 
think it due to you to tell you why I never 
can be more to you than I am now. My 
heart was given to another long before my 
marriage to Mr. Wentworth. I cannot 
enter into the circumstances whidi made 
that marriage an imperative duty, to which 
I was bound to sacrifice my own happiness ; 
but though silenced and put aside, my af- 
fection never swerved, never can swerve. 
Knowing this, you will understand how 
long and how much I have suffered here, 
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and why, having lost the one being for 
whose sake I had accepted the suffering, 
this place is to me a prison, this great for- 
tune a heavy chain, from which I long with 
a passionate desire to be free. Be gene- 
rous, Mr. Bohun, and in return for the pain 
I am giving you, help to release me from 
them." 

" I will, — I must," said Bohim, bitterly. 
" You will call it generosity ; the world will 
give it a very different name." 

" I will take care that the world shall see 
it in its proper light And now tell me 
that I shall not lose my friend because I 
have nothing more than friendship to give. 
Say that you will forgive and forget ?" 

" I will strive to forget my own folly, and 
to remember only that you are the noblest 
of God's creatures." 

"And I may look to you for help? I 
may depend on your assistance in carrying 
out my plans ?" 

VOL. III. 
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"I will do whatever you desire, for I 
cannot help myself. If I can contribute to 
your happiness, it will be some compensa- 
tion for the loss of my own." 

He kissed the hand she held out to him, 
-and left her. 

Marie sat there troubled and sad. " Why 
is it," she thought, " that I have again been 
forced to inflict such pain on a good man ? 
What is there in my manner which can so 
mislead people as to encourage feehngs of 
which I never dreamt ? Mr. Long, Mr. 
Bohun, must both have derived some en- 
couragement from it, or they could not have 
gone so far ; and yet no thought of either of 
them as a lover ever crossed my mind." 

That the real cause of the passions she 
inspired was the charm she carried about 
with her, and of which she could no more 
divest herself than of the beauty which was 
one of its elements, never even occurred to 
her, and she felt as a deep humiliation what 
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too many women would have reflected upon 
with exultant pride. 

The first glance at Bohun's face, when he 
returned from Wentworth Grange, told 
Long the result of his interview with Marie ; 
and though he could not but rejoice for 
Carteret's sake, and had a secriet satisfaction 
in finding his judgment of her and her feel- 
ings justified, he sympathised warmly with 
poor Bohun in the suffering he could so 
well estimate. He refrained, of course, 
from any allusion to the conversation of the 
previous evening, but Bohun himself intro- 
duced the subject. He was frank and im- 
pulsive by nature, and his heart was so full, 
that it was a relief to speak. 

" You were right, Long," he began, as they 
sat over their wine by the fire, in the only 
confidential hour of the twenty-four to an 
Englishman ; " I was a rash fool not to take 
warning from your better knowledge of 
her." 
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" I can see neither folly nor rashness in 
doing what any man placed in so peculiar a 
position towards the woman he loved would 
have done equally." 

" And she has made me give in about the 
property. You and everyone else will 
despise me as I despise myself, but I could 
not help it. I am like a child in her hands, 
and could not resist her to save my life." 

"I, knowing the circumstances, shall 
certainly not despise you ; and the world, 
which does not know them, will merely say 
that you are a very lucky fellow, and Mrs. 
Wentworth a very singular woman, in which 
latter opinion it will be nearer the truth 
than it generally is. But I feel for you 
from my soul, Bohun. Many will think 
this unexpected accession to a magnificent 
fortune compensation enough for any other 
loss ; but I firmly believe that at this mo- 
ment it is only an aggravation of what you 
suffer." 
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"Thank you, Long, for doing me this 
justice, and for your kind feeling. And I 
wish, whenever you have an opportunity, 
you would set me right in this matter with 
her friends, the Carterets. I know Carteret 
does not like me, and has looked askance 
at me ever since I came here, and he is sure 
to think I have in some way or other pur- 
posely brought this about." 

" And if he did, he would be too grateful 
to you for having taken a stumbling-block 
out of his way to do anything but bestow a 
heart-felt blessing upon you." 

" Oh I" said Bohxm, as if a new light had 
broken in upon him, " I never thought of 
that before. If I had, by George I I would 
not have given in so easily." 

" Yes, you would, if you love her well 
enough to think of her happiness not less 
than of your own ;" and then Long told 
him the history of Marie's early life, as he 
had heard it himself from Carteret, — of her 
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promise to Constance, and its fulfilment by 
her marriage,— of Carteret's long-enduring 
love; — she herself had told him of her own. 
Bohun listened with his hand over his face. 
When it was done, and he looked up again, 
there was a suspicious moisture in his 
eyes. 

"So help me God," he said, in a low 
voice, " I will be a brother to her from this 
hour ; and if I could help her to her happi- 
ness, by lying down and letting him walk 
over me, I would do it." 

A few days after this Mr. Long left 
Wentworth, not, however, without having 
obtained a promise from Marie that, when 
her arrangements were completed,' she 
would summon him to meet her in London, 
and allow him to escort her on her journey 
to whatever destination abroad she might 
fix upon. 

" Let my age be some advantage to me/' 
he said, " and enable me to render you a 
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Service you would not accept from a 
younger man. You and the Abb6 are in- 
experienced travellers, and I think I can, 
without boasting, promise to save you a 
good deal of trouble and discomfort." 

So it was settled, and Marie now hoped 
that a few weeks would see her free to 
start. But though Mr. Bohun was now 
willing to help her in every way, there was 
no hurrying Mr. Joddrell, who was ex- 
tremely discomposed at the turn affairs had 
taken, and who made the most of "the 
law's delay" in preparing the necessary 
deeds. There were various minor matters, 
also, which afforded him pretexts for his 
slowness, — ^such as annuities to be settled on 
old servants, and charities to be secured in 
the income Mrs. Wentworth had hitherto 
bestowed upon them. Meanwhile, she had 
a perpetual contest to go through with 
Bohun about the things she would keep as 
her own, and those she insisted on leaving 
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to him. She would have only what had be- 
longed specially to Archie and Constance, — 
the fumitnre and ornaments of his sitting- 
room and her own, the presents she had 
received from them or Mrs. Wentworth, and 
a full-length picture of the latter with her 
two children, which had been painted just 
before she went abroad. The family jewels, 
which were numerous and very valuable, 
Marie positively refused to take, though Mr. 
Bohun entreated her almost with tears not 
to make him feel more like a robber than 
he did already. 

"You do not rob me," said Marie; "I 
give them to their rightful owner, and I 
should certainly never wear them if I kept 
them." 

" Nor more shall I, I suppose." 

" No, but your wife will." 

" My wife, Mrs. Wentworth I You need 
scarcely provide for a personage who will 
never exist," 
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" But I hope she will exist some of these 
days. I think too well of you to believe 
that you will waste your life in useless 
regrets." 

** I did not expect to hear you speak so 
disparagingly of constancy." 

" Constancy to an unrequited affection," 
answered Marie, not without a quick blush 
at his allusion to her own avowal, "is 
simply weakness, which no healthy mind 
will long indulge. And yours is essentially 
a healthy mind, Mr. Bohun ; so I confi- 
dently hope to see these jewels worn some 
day by a Mrs. Bohun, and in the mean- 
while you can send them to your bankers." 

Winter set in before everything could 
be settled, and then further delay became 
inevitable from the Abbd's state of health, 
which made it perilous for him to risk 
travelling in the cold weather. Marie, 
therefore, postponed her departure to a 
more favourable season, though every day 
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increased her impatience to be gone. Her 
secret had been well kept ; even Madame 
Bellot, who was the only servant she 
meant to take with her from the Grange, 
knowing no more than that her mistress 
was going abroad for a year, or perhaps 
more. 

At last, a speU of fine weather having set 
in about the end of February, she was able to 
fix a day for her departure. She had per- 
sonally visited all her poor people and 
taken leave of them, and though she did not 
tell them it was a last farewell, there was 
something in her manner which ' made them 
feel it almost as such. Her last visit was 
to the Stanleys, to whom she now told tlie 
full truth, and entrusted to Mr. Stanley a 
letter, addressed to all the tenants and 
labourers on her estate, taking leave of 
them in a few touching words, and begging 
them to transfer to her valued friend and 
successor, Mr. Bohun, the affection and 
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loyalty they had shewn to her through all 
the years of their mutual connection, and 
of which she knew him to be fully worthy^ 

Mr. Stanley listened in silent dismay to 
her explanations. Mrs. Stanley burst into 
tears. 

"Oh! Mrs. Wentworth, how can you be 
so cruel 'as to leave us," she exclaimed. 
"And to think of Mr. Bohun taking your 
place ! Horrid sneaking wretch ! He will 
be hxmted out of the country, that is one 
comfort." 

" If you speak in that way of Mr. Bohun, 
Rosa," said Marie, gravely, "I shall not 
believe that you care for me. He has 
acted in all this business like a brother to 
me ; and I have forced upon him, against his 
will, a charge I have no longer any motive 
to bear. Though I have longed to go away 
and be free, it is very hard to part with 
dear friends like you and your husband. 
Do not make it harder, by refusing to un- 
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derstand and to help me in my earnest 
wish to see Mr. Bohun received, as he de- 
serves to be, by all who have any regard 
for me." 

Rosa Stanley flung herself on her friend's 
neck, and immediately retracted every word 
she had spoken against Mr. Bohun, promis- 
ing that, if it would please Mrs. Wentworth, 
she would sing his praises in every house in 
the parish. One thing she did not promise, 
and that was secrecy ; the consequence of 
which was that before twenty-four hours 
were over she had contrived to make the 
real meaning of Marie's departure known to 
every man, woman, and diild on the eabsAe ; 
and on the morning when Marie tiiought 
to drive quietly to the station, and escape 
the ordeal of any more farewells, she found 
the road lined with her tenants on horseback, 
and the whole labouring population on foot, 
and so escorted, with cheers from the men, 
blessings and tears from the women, she left 
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the place she had entered seventeen years be- 
fore, a little orphan girl, a stranger and a 
foreigner in the land. 
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CHAPTER X 

II fARIE had kept the Carterets in ignor- 
^^ ance of her intentioii to surrender 
the Wentworth property and go abroad, till 
all her arrangements were completed, and 
she was on the eve of starting. She had 
bound Mr. Long and Mr. Joddrell, the only 
other sources whence the information could 
have reached them, to the same secrecy. 
She knew Henry and his mother too well to 
doubt that for the very reason that their 
wishes and interests were so entirely on the 
side of the decision she had taken, they 
would feel bound to urge upon her every 
consideration which should weigh on the 
other side, and she would not let them have 
an opportunity of expressing an opinion. 
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When all was done she wrote to tell them 
of it, taking care to do full justice to Mr* 
Bohun ; and she desired them not to write 
again to Wentworth Grange, which she would 
have left for ever before they received her 
letter. 

We leave to the imagination of our 
readers what Henry's feelings were on read* 
ing this announcement, and learning that 
the last obstacle between him and Marie, 
that immense fortune, the thought of which 
had haunted him like a nightmare since 
Ardiie's death, had been put away by her 
own hand. 

It required all his mother's inlSuence,. 
backed by Marie's express injunctions, to 
prevent him setting out instantly to throw 
himself at her feet. 

" She allows Long to join and travel with 
her," he said, when his mother urged him 
at least to write first, and obtain Marie's 
pennission. " Why should she refuse me, 
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who am, to say the least, a far more inti- 
mate friend?" 

" Just because you are so much more than 
a friend," answered his mother. " If you 
take Mr. Long's place now, you must be 
content to keep it." 

Henry yielded at last, though with a very 
bad grace, and contented himself with writ- 
ing to Marie, imploring her to let him go to 
her, to let him bring her to his mother, — 
bring her home^ he said, at last. Marie re- 
ceived this letter in London, and for a mo- 
ment her resolution wavered. The tempta- 
tion was almost irresistible to bid him come 
and take her to himself for ever. But she 
looked at her mourning garments, and put 
away the thought which had made her heart 
beat so wildly. 

" Do ncft be angry with me," she wrote to 
Henry in answer, " do not misjudge my 
motives because I cannot yield to your 
wishes. I will not see you till I have put 
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off these weeds. While I wear them I be- 
long still to him whose name I bear, and to 
whose memory, and the memory of all that 
is connected with his, this last mark of love 
and respect is due. When we meet I must 
be free. Obey me in this one thing, and I 
promise that I will never again oppose a 
wish of yours," 

This letter finally put an end to all at- 
tempts on Henry's part to hurry their meet- 
ing. He chafed and champed his bit, con- 
jured up every possible and impossible mis- 
fortune which would arise in consequence of 
or during this prolonged separation ; but he 
was forced to submit, and in his secret heart 
he owned that Marie was right. 

Meanwhile she had started on her jour-' 
ney, Mr. Long having met her in London, 
according to their agreement, and she soon 
found how much his care and forethought 
spared her at a time when the necessity of 
thinking for herself would have entailed a 
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most troublesome effort He had provided 
a ooorier and traveUingKsirriage for her, 
railroads not being then completed on the 
road she proposed taking beyond Paris; and 
so perfectly was every arrangement made 
by him for her comfort, that she and the 
Abb^ travelled with no more tronble or 
thought abont ways and means than if they 
had been royal personages. Moreover, Mr. 
Long, with true delicacy of feeling, took 
care that she should not feel obliged to 
have more of his society than exactly suited 
her. He travelled in his own carriage, and 
generally took up Ids quarters in a different 
hotel, that no fooUsh gossip about his attend- 
ance upon Mrs. Wentworth should arise in 
case of their meeting acquaintances. 

It was not till afterwards that Marie fiilly 
appreciated all his consideration and thought 
for her. Ever since she had left Went- 
worth Grange she had lived as one in a 
dream. The mere change of place and 
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scene to one who for nearly eleven years 
had lived in one spot, — ^the new mode of tra- 
velling, for she had never been on a railroad 
before, — the strange sense of freedom from 
care or business or thought for others, which 
made her feel, as she expressed it to the 
Carterets, as if her life had been thrown 
back on her hands, — all brought a bewilder- 
ing sense of unreality, and her thoughts 
were a tangled web of pleasure and pain, 
sad memories and wild gleams of hope, in 
which past, present, and future were min- 
gled together in chaotic confusion. 

In Paris they remained for several days. 
Both Marie and the Abb^ had old haunts 
to see once more. Together they went to 
visit her mother's grave in P^re la Chaise, 
and there for the first time M. Bertrand 
uttered her father's name without animo- 
sity. 

" He was your father, Marie," he said ; 
" and I owe too much to you to cherish 
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enmity against^ him who gave you being. 
May God forgive me as I forgive him !" 

The next day Marie went with Madame 
Bellot to the house which had been the 
prison of her childhood. It was still a 
school, and on Marie sending in her card 
with a request that she might be allowed as 
a former pupil to revisit the house, she was 
admitted at once and allowed to wander 
over it at her leisure. She went to the 
little room she had shared with Constance, — 
to the infirmary, where she had nursed her 
through that terrible illness, — ^and where 
Madame Bellot shed a few natural tears on 
seeing the method she had established there 
entirely reversed, and a new order of things 
introduced. Then she found her way to 
the garden, and sat on the bench where she 
had sat when Constance came running to 
her with the letter which had brought her 
the keenest joy she had ever known, the 
news that they were to spend the holidays 
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together in Normandy. Last of all she 
went to Constance's place in the school-room, 
and the desk on which were still visible the 
initials, " C. W.," with a little " M." under^ 
neath. 

" Do you know the story of those ini- 
tials ?" asked one of the girls who sat at a 
neigbouring desk, as she saw Marie intently 
looking at them. 

*' Do you?" returned Marie. 

" I have heard it as having happened long 
and long before my time. They were the 
initials of a beautiful English girl, Constance 
was her Christian name, — ^the other was too 
hard to remember. She saved a little orphan 
called Marie from being killed by neglect 
and Ul-usage, they say. Afterwards she 
took the little orphan away with her to 
England, and made a great lady of her, — r 
almost a prmcess." 

"No," said Marie. "She took the Uttle 
orphan away, but she herself died in this 
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foreign land, and left the orphan to fill her 
place, and take care of those she loved, and 
bless her memory every day of her life. 
Keep this in recollection of her," she added, 
putting into the girl's hand some ivory tab- 
lets, on which the same initials were chased 
in silver, " and for her sake help all the 
weak and the helpless ones amongst your 
school-fellows." 

The girl looked up in wondering pleasure, 
but before she could utter her thanks Marie 
had turned swiftly away, and was leaving 
the room, with her veil down, to hide the 
fast-flowing tears. 

Next she went to St. Germain, to the 
Maison Verte; but there she found the house 
untenanted, and after ringing the bell in 
vain, to summon the gardener who kept the 
keys, she was obUged to content herself 
with looking through the iron gates at the 
lime-tree avenue, now bare and leafless, and 
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the terrace gleaming beyond in the wintry 

sun. 

From Paris our party travelled slowly 
southwards, till they reached the shores of 
the Mediterranean, and took the Corniche 
road to Geneva, and thence by the Riviera 
to Pisa, and ultimately to Florence, 

The magnificent scenery of that glorious 
coast, the vivid colouring, the intensity of 
the light, the southern vegetation, all filled 
Marie as with a new sense of beauty, and the 
warm southern air seemed to bring back 
life and health to the Abb^. So they 
lingered in each picturesque town and vil- 
lage, Marie sketching, while the Abb^ sat 
patiently beside her, content, as are most 
old people who have lived much in thought 
and feeling, to feed silently on his own re- 
flections, and chew the sweet and bitter cud 
of memory. Mr. Long often sat beside her 
too, with a book in his hand ; but the book 
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he read most was Marie's face, and many 
an hour he spent in this dreamy enjoyment 
of her presence, waking from it to ask him- 
self where was the prudence which should 
have belonged to his age, when he threw 
himself into this constant intercourse with 
her, and how he should bear a return to his 
solitary life, when their transient companion- 
ship was over. 

It was not till the end of May that they 
reached Florence, where Marie had deter- 
mined to remain till the Carterets joined her 
at the expiration of her year of mourning. 
She hired a villa on one of the heights over- 
looking Florence from the south, and there 
she established herself and the Abb6, Mr. 
Long taking up his quarters in another villa 
about a, mile off. It was a lovely spot she 
had chosen. The house, which was almost 
mediaeval in its structure, and had belonged 
to a noble Florentine family, stood on a 
broad terrace, from whence the ground fell 
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rapidly away on every side but that of the 
approach. Meadows, olive-gardens, and 
vineyards clothed the slopes, and in the 
deep valley below lay Florence, beautiful 
Florence, cradled amongst her green hills, 
and traversed by the swift-flowing Amo, — 
which hurried away through the smiling 
valley, where the white farm-houses, gleam- 
ing in the sun, contrasted with the purple 
shadows on the hills above, — till it lost itself 
in the far distance bounded by the lofty 
crags of the Carrara mountains. The glori- 
ous dome of the Cathedral, Giotto's graceful 
campanile, beloved of Dante, the square 
massive tower of the Palazzo Vecchio, formed 
the centre of the picture round which arose 
other domes and towers and battlemented 
walls, grouped into that whole of picturesque 
beauty and historic interest which makes 
Florence the poet's and the painter's darling. 
On the terrace overlooking this view, 
under the shade of a magnificent plane-tree, 
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Marie spent hour after hour of those long 
summer evenings. In the daj-time she 
lived mostly at her easeL She oould not 
read ; the words passed idly before her eyes, 
but could not arrest her attention. But in 
drawing the mechanical occupation of her 
hands soothed the restlessness which she 
felt for the first time in her life, and the 
forms of beauty she was trying to reproduce 
on her paper occupied her thoughts and 
kept them from wandering away unbidden^ 
almost unnoticed, as they did from a book. 
Mr. Long had proposed to accompany her 
to the picture-galleries and churches, but 
she would go nowhere yet, she said. She 
would wait till they came ; for which plural 
pronoun they Mr. Long substituted in his own 
mind the noun proper and singular, Henry, 
and sighed as he did so. He fell back on the 
Abb6, who, if he was not the rose, had at 
least been near her, and whose sense of the 
beautiful in art, now awakened for the first 
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time, was so keen and fresh as to make him 
a congenial companion for his own sake. 

Marie's one other occupation besides draw- 
ing was writing to Henry. Since that first 
letter in answer to his, she had always ad- 
dressed her letters to him, as if to give him 
all the compensation she could for the pro- 
longed separation she had imposed ; and in 
those letters she poured out her heart and 
mind as she had never done before. 
Thought, feeling, imagination, reason, every- 
thing was there, — except her love for him. 
That was never expressed in words, but it 
seemed to pervade the whole, as the subtle 
perfume on the summer air which is diffused 
everywhere, and yet can nowhere be local- 
ised. Henry followed her lead, and under- 
standing at last her tacit prohibition of any 
expression of his passion, he answered her in 
the same strain, telUng her also everything 
but that one which was implied in every line. 

Her letters were at once the joy and the 
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torment of his life. They irritated instead 
of quenching his thirst for more. For the 
first time in his life his mother found him 
querulous and variable in his moods, — ^at one 
time depressed almost to hopelessness, at 
another elated to rapture. If Marie's letter 
were delayed beyond the usual time, he 
would inveigh against her coldness, tax him- 
self with folly in building so much upon an 
affection which had never been openly 
avowed, and reproach her with sacrificing 
his happiness, if not her own, to a foolish 
punctilio of worldly observance. When the 
letter came, and he had read it over and 
over again till he knew it by heart, he de- 
clared her to be the best, wisest, noblest of 
human beings, and that he was unworthy 
even to kiss the paper on which her hand 
had rested. His mother bore patiently with 
every change of mood, soothed and cheered 
him when he was desponding, rejoiced with 
him when he was hopeful, and choked down 
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silently into the depths of her own heart the 
jealous pain which would arise at this all- 
engrossing passion, before which all other 
love, and hers which had so long been first 
and dearest, paled as the stars befqre the 
rising sun. 

So passed the summer away, and at last 
came the end of September, which was the 
time settled upon for the Carterets to set 
out on their journey to Florence. They 
wrote to tell Marie of their start, but no day 
could be fixed for their arrival, as they had 
to travel from Innsyruck, where they had 
spent the summer ; and their speed must be 
regulated by weather and Mrs. Carteret^s 
strength. The morning of the earliest day 
on which she could possibly expect them, 
Marie left off her weeds, and Madame Bel- 
lot had the intense satisfaction of once more 
plaiting and arranging round her mistress's 
beautiful head the long, thick masses of 
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glossy hair which had been concealed for a 
twelvemonth beneath a widow s cap. 

That evening Marie sat alone in a little 
room bnflt out almost to the edge of the 
terrace, which was her special sanctanu 
The sonset light bathed the domes and 
towers of Florence in splendour, and, re- 
flected in the Amo, made it run a stream of 
liquid gold through the valley, till lost in 
the sunny haze of the western distance. 
But though Marie s eyes rested on the glo* 
nous view before her, her thoughts were 
far away, in a dim Knglish wood, in the 
twilight of a chill autumn evening, where 
she had heard Henry s first and only con- 
fession of his love. His voice sounded in 
her ears. " I love you, Marie,** it said, in 
that tone which thrilled to her heart of 
hearts. Then she had not dared look up 
and let him see her joy ; then she could not 
give him one word of answering affection. 
Now, — 
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"Henry, my Henry," she murmured 
aloud, clasping her hands with a passionate 
gesture. 

" I am here, Marie," answered the very 
voice she was dreaming of. 

She turned and saw him before her. So 
wrapt had she been in her reverie, that she 
had heard neither the opening door nor his 
advancing footstep. He stood a few paces 
off. He would not touch even the hem of 
her garment till he had sued to her as a 
supplicant to the empress of his fate. 

*' Marie," he said, "my only love, will 
yott come to me now ? Eleven years ago 
these words should have been i^oken, and 
were delayed till too late j — tell me they are 
not too late now, — tell me that I have not 
waited all these weary years in vain." 

She rose and went towards him, dizzy, 
tottering, her hands outstretched as one sud- 
denly stricken Wind by excess of light 
Was it not indeed the light of her life dawnr 
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ing upon her at last? He grasped her 
hands. 

" Mine ? — ^mine ?" he asked, breathlessly, 
** Yours, — for ever," and their eyes met 
in the long, long look which seemed to 
quench the thirst of years. 

He drew her towards him and folded her 
in his arms. " At last 1" he murmured, as 
he stooped down and pressed his lips to 
hers. "At last !" she echoed in her heart. 
Yes, at last she was folded once more in 
those strong sheltermg arms which first in 
the days of her lonely childhood had given 
her the sense of manly tenderness and pro- 
tection. He was a young man then, just 
starting in the race of life, and she a little 
child. Now he was no longer young- 
Time and mental labour, and the long heart- 
sickness of hope delayed, had scored deep 
lines on the once smooth brow, and mingled 
With grey the rich masses of his chestnut 
hair. And the child had become a woman. 
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ripe in knowledge and experience, tried and 
twice refined in the fiimace of affliction. 
But her heart had never swerved from her 
early worship. Now, as then, she could 
conceive no deeper bliss than to be circled 
by his arms, to find her home, her rest, 
her sure refuge in his love. She laid her 
head upon his breast, and a great calm fell 
upon her. The long, solitary struggle was 
over. The rude winds were hushed, — ^the 
rough waves ceased their tossing, — she had 
reached the haven where she would be. 

A fortnight later they were married at 
the English Embassy in Florence. Once 
more Marie stood a bride at the altar, not 
now in virgin white and bridal veil, but in 
a quiet travelling dress and straw bonnet ; 
but the glory of her new-bom happiness 
shone with a soft radiance in her face, and 
made her beauty like that of an angel. 
Once more the grey-haired priest gave 
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CONCLUSIOK 

TT'OR such of our readers who may not 
-*- be satisfied with the orthodox conclu* 
Bion of a love-story, " they were married, 
and lived happily ever afterwards," and 
who may feel some curiosity about the 
other personages of our tale, we add these 
concluding pages, which, on the other hand, 
all may skip who are tired of their com- 
pany. 

The first and only sorrow of Marie's 
married life as yet has been the death of 
the Abb^ Bertrand. He drooped from the 
day of her marriage, as if his work on earth 
were done now she no longer needed him. 
He lived only to hold her first child in his 
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anns, and to hear him christened by his 
own name, Charles Bertrand; and then he 
sank gently to his rest, his hand resting on 
Marie s head, his eyes fixed on the crucifix, 
the symbol of all his hopes of heaven, the 
companion and witness of all his trials on 
earth, befote which had been poured out 
the fierce agony of his manhood, the 
penitent love and thankfulness of his old 
age. 

We need scarcely say that Mr. Long re- 
mained unmarried, and that his friendship 
for the Carterets has never ceased. His 
house has become their country home, and 
he is never so happy as when Marie is pre- 
siding at his table, and her children playing 
on his lawn. Marie remains to him the 
ideal of all womanly perfections. To other 
eyes she may grow old and faded ; in his 
she is ever young and lovely ; and when he 
hears her daughters admired for their grace 
aiid beauty, he always says, " Yes, they are 
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charming girls, but not to be named in com-* 
parison with their mother." 

Mr, Bohun, or, aa he is now called, Mr, 
Bohun Wentworth, verified Marie's predic- 
tion, and within a year of her marriage of- 
fered his hand and heart to Helena Mowbray, 
who had first won him by her enthusiastic 
admiration of Marie, and then completed her 
conquest by her own worth and amiability. 
He has fully redeemed his promise to Marie, 
to carry on all her plans of improvement 
and benevolence. Wentworth Grange is still 
the model estate of the county, its farmers 
the most intelligent, its labourers the most 
moral and trustworthy; and Mrs. Stanley 
acknowledges that if Marie was to yield her 
place to any one, it could not be better 
filled. The Carterets have been pressed 
again and again to revisit the place ; but 
though Marie has often been to the village, 
and other hamlets round, to see her old 
dependents and poor people, she has never 
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set foot within the gates of the Grange. 

" It is a grave to me, closed and sealed 
down," she once said. " I cannot open it." 

The Hardcastles have long been separ- 
ated. Sir Herbert allows his wife four thou- 
sand a year to live at a distance from him, 
and thinks her absence cheaply bought at 
that price. She has settled herself in Paris, 
aAd has added the pleasures of saving, at 
the expense of her dependents, to those of 
personal indulgence. Her apartments are 
the most luxuriously furnished, her table 
the most exquisitely served, her dress the 
most costly of any woman's in Paris ; but her 
servants are worse fed, worse lodged, and 
worse treated than the paupers of an Hi- 
managed workhouse. It is some consolation 
to reflect that as she can get none to live 
with her but those who are too disreputable 
to live anjrwhere else, she gets robbed of 
pounds while she is screwing up pence. 
Let us leave her to the corruption she 
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sliall surely reap from the flesh, to which 
alone she has sowed. The piercmg eye 
of Divine Love may discern in her the 
germ of spiritual life, which can yet redeem 
her from utter destruction ; but to human 
eyes she is of the mud, muddy, and must 
dissolve into her kindred mire when the 
breath of animal life is withdrawn. 

Sir Herbert has returned to live at Leas- 
court, and has awakened of late years to 
the ambition of following Marie's example in 
improving his estate and tenantry. He is 
now in the House of Commons, having been 
returned for the coimty by a large ma- 
jority, at the last general election, and is 
fast becoming one of the most powerful de- 
baters and most weighty speakers in the 
house, on every question touching the cause 
of liberty and progress. But the delight of 
his heart is to get Marie and all her family, 
husband, mother, and children, to spend a 
long summer or Christmas vacation at Leas- 
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court. Then he throws aside all serious 
occupation, and becomes a child with the 
children, — ^Lord of Misrule, as he delights 
to call himself. 

" I can never help to make them wise," 
he once said to Marie. "You and their 
father and their grandmother will give them 
wisdom enough and to spare, but I can spoil 
them to perfection." 

Marie laughed and let him have his own 
way, with a well-founded belief that he 
would do no harm ; and the children from 
the first to the last doted on Unde Her- 
bert, as he insisted on being called, and 
thought him the very prince of good fellows. 
But they justified their mother's confidence, 
and in butler's pantry and housekeeper's 
room, stable and gamekeeper's lodge, it was 
unanimously agreed that never were young 
people to whom so much liberty was al- 
lowed and who abused it so little. They had 
inherited their mother's delicate tact, bom of 
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sensitiveness to the feelings of others, and 
their father's tender nature, and in their 
wildest licence they were incapable of rude 
violence or wanton mischief ; while a word 
or look fix)ni their mother would bring 
them to order and obedience in a moment. 

But Sir Herbert's chief pet and darling 
was the youngest girl, a little black-haired, 
black-eyed Marie, who ruled him with a rod 
of iron, made him the slave of all her capri- 
ces, and generally considered him and his 
possessions as created for her sole use and 
pleasure. 

" You ought to leave me this one little 
one, Carteret," he said, on the last occasion 
of the family leaving him after a long visit. 
" You could spare one out of so many." 

" Will she stay ?" asked her father. 

" No. I have been tr3dng to bribe her 
with everything I could think of^ but she is 
not woman enough yet to let herself be 
bought." 
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"For shame, Herbert I How can you 
blaspheme the sex to which her mother and 
grandmother belong ?" 

"They belong to no such thing. They 
are stray angels, dropped by mistake into 
this planet, and you have clipped their 
wings and turned them into domestic fowls, 
for your own private use and benefit. But 
some of these days their wings will grow 
again, and you will see them flying away to 
their native sphere." 

" Hush," said Carteret turning pale. " Do 
not speak of such things even in jest," and he 
snatched up his little girl and ran after his 
wife and mother, who were already in the 
hall. 

" So goes the world," grumbled Sir Her- 
bert, as he followed and saw Carteret toss 
the child into the already well-filled car- 
riage and jump in after her. " * To him that 
hath shall more be given, and from him 
that hath not shall be taken away even 
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that which he hath.' So good-bye, happy, 
Belfish people; and now to blue-books and the 
&te of the nation, till you oome back again.** 

One more remains to be mentioned, last, 
because best and noblest, because no name 
less worthy may be mentioned after hers, — 
Henry Carteret's mother. She gave up her 
intention of leaving her son's house after his 
marriage, at his and his wife's entreaty, and 
has lived on with them, equally idolized by 
both. Grand-sons and grand-daughters have 
grown up around her, and keep her old age 
green and sunny with the hopes and love of 
youth, and to all she is as a household deity, 
and all in that house, from the oldest to the 
youngest, and in the wide circle of friends 
that has gathered round them, feel that 
when that dear and venerable form shall be 
no. more seen among them, — ^when the love, 
almost divine in its inexhaustible tenderness; 
which shines in her still lustrous eyes shall 
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be quenched in death, — ^when the playful wit, 
the powerful intellect, the wisdom bom of a 
large heart and a large mind shall no longer 
speak from those pale sweet lips,— one will 
have passed away from earth whose like 
they shall never behold again. 



THE END. 
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about conntrieB of which not much is known by Englishmen ; and the Aathor's 
stories of personal adventure will be read with pleasora'' — Star. 

^ This narrative will be f onnd of great interest It is filled with reliable infor- 
mation, most of it entirely new to tlie general reader." — (Marver. 

LORD BYRON. By the Marquise de Boissy 

(GouNTBgs Guicxnou). 2 vols. 8vo. (In the Press.) 

CHAUCER'S ENGLAND. By Matthew Browne. 

1 vol. 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. (In the Press) 

THROUGH SPAIN TO THE SAHARA. By 

Matilda Bktham Edwabds. Author of *■ A Winter with the Swal- 
lows,' &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations. 15s. 

1 
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THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WEDGWOOD ; From 

his Private OorreBpondence and Family Papers, in the possession 
of Joseph Matieb, Esq., F.S.A., Francis Wedgwood, Esq., G. Dab- 
win, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., Miss Wedgwood, and other Original 
Sources. With an Introductory Sketch of the Art of Pottery in 
England. By Eliza Meteyabd. Dedicated to the Right Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. Complete in 2 yols. 8vo, with Portraits and 300 
other Beautiful Illustrations, elegantly bound. 

** This is the Life of Wedgwood to the expectsd appearance of which I r^erred 
at Baniem:'— Extract fivm a Letter to the Author by the Right Bon. W. E. OladstoM. 

"An important contribution to the annals of industrial biography. Miss Mete- 
3rard has executed a laborious task with much care and fidelity. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated, uid the illustrations deserve the highest praise. They are exe- 
cuted with extreme beauty. — 7\me$. 

" We have to congratulate the authoress on the publication of her Life of Wedg- 
wood. We can award her the praise due to the most pains-taking and ccmacien- 
tious applicatioxL She has devoted her whole mind and energy to her subject, and 
has achieved a work not less creditable to herself than it is indispensable to all 
who wish to know anything about English ceramic art and its great inventor. The 
two volumes before us are in themselves marvels of decorative and typographical 
akilL More beautifully printed pages, more creamy paper, and more dainty wood- 
cuts have seldom met our eyes. It is rarely that an auUior is so well seconded 
by his coadjutors as Bliss Meteyard has been by her publishers, printers, and the 
staff of draughtsmen and engravers who have contributed the nnmeroos iUustmr 
tions which adorn this sumptuous book." — Saturday Review. 

" This very beautiful book contains that Life of Wedgwood which for the last 
fifteen years Miss Meteyard has had in vi6w. and to which the Wedgwood family, 
and all who have papers valuable in relation to its subject, have been cordially 
contributing. In bis admirable sketch of Wedgwood, given at Burslem, it was 
to the publication of this biography that Mr. Gladstone looked forward with 
pleasure. It is a very accurate and valuable book. To give their fullest value to 
the engravings of works of art which largely enrich the volumes, the biography 
has been made by its publishers a choice si)ecimen of their own art as book- 
makers. Neither care nor cost have been grudged. The two volumes form as 
handsome a book as has ever been published." — Excmtiner. 

"The appearance of such a work as Miss Meteyard's *Life of Josiah Wedgwood* 
is an event of importance in the sister spheres of literature and art The biographer 
of our great potter has more than ordinary fitness for the fulfilment of her labour 
of love. She is an enthusiastic admirer and a practised connoisseur of Ceramic 
Art, and ^e brings the pleasant energy of individual taste and feeling to the aid of 
complete, authentic, and well-arranged information, and the well-balanced 
style of an experienced litterateur. The interest of the book grows with every pag& 
The reader will peruse the numerous interesting particulars of Wedgwood's 
family life and affairs with unusual satisfaction, and will lay down the work 
with undoubting confidence that it will rank as a classic among biographies— an 
Mchaustive work of the first rank in its school" — Morning Post. 

"An admirable, well-written, honourably elaborate, and most interesting book." 
Athenseum. 

" No book has come before us for some time so stored with JBteresting informa- 
tion. Miss Meteyard is a biographer distinguished by a clever and energetic styles 
by delicate judgment, extensive information, and a deep interest tn her subject 
The history of the Ceramic Art in England, and the biography of the eminent man 
who brought it to perfection, have evidently been to her a labour of love ; and of 
tfie spirit and manner in which she has executed it we can hardly speak too highly. 
The splendid getting up of the work reflects much credit on the house from whidi 
it is issued." — Dublin University Magaeine. 

" In this magnificent volxmie we welcome one of the very noblest contributions to 
the history of the Ceramic art ever published. We place it at once and perma- 
nently side by side with Bernard Palissy's Memoirs and with Benvenuto Cellini's 
Autobiography." — 3u$u 
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NEW AMERICA. By William Hspworth Dixok, 

SEVENTH EDITION. 2 vols, demy 8vo, with niustrations. SOs. 

**The author of tiiis very interestteg book having penetrated through the platot 
aad mountains of the Far West into the Salt Lake Valley, here gives us an ex- 
cellent account of the Mormons, and some string descriptions of the scenes 
which he saw, and the conversations which he held with many of the Saints during 
his sojourn there. For a foil account of the singular sect called the Shakers, of 
fheir patient, loving industry, l^eir admirable schools, and their perpetual inter- 
course with the invisible world, we must refer the reader to this work Mr. Dixon 
has written tboaghtfuUy and well, and we can recall no previous book <m Amerioaa 
travel which dwells so fully on these much vexed subjects." — Timet. 

**Mr. Dixon'^ book is the work of a keen observer, and it appears at an opi>or- 
tane season. Those who would pursue all the varied phenomena of which we 
have attempted an outline will have reason to be grateful to the intelligent and 
lively guide who has given them such a sample of the inquiry. During his resi- 
dence at Salt Lake City Mr. Dixon was able to gather much valuable and interesting 
informatioa respecting Mormon life and society: and the account of that singular 
body, the Shakers, from his observations during a visit to their chief aettlement at 
Mount Lebanon, is one of the best parts of Mr. Dixon's work" — Quarterly Review, 

** There are few books of this season likely to excite so much general curiosity as 
Mr. Dixon's very entertaining and instructive work on New America. None are 
more uearly.interestcd in the growth and development of new ideas on the other 
eide of the Atlantic than ourselves. The book is roally interesting from the first 
page to the last, and it contains a large amount of valuable and curious informa- 
tion."— Poll Mall Gazette. 

*' In these very entertaining volumes Mr. Dixcm touches upon many other fea- 
tures of American society, but it is in his sketches of Mormons, Shakers, Bible- 
Communists, and other kindred associations, that the reader will probably find most 
to interest him. We recommend every one who feels any interest in human na- 
ture to read Mr. Dixon's volumes for themselves." — Satttrday Review, 

" We have had nothing about Utah and the Mormons so genuine and satisfactory 
«a the account now given us by Mr. Dix(m, but he takes also a wider glance at the 
Far West^ and blends with his narrative such notes of life as he thinks useful aids 
to a study of the newest social conditions — germs of a society of the future. There 
is not adfiapter from which pleasant extract might not be made, not a page that does 
not by bright studies of humanity in unaccustomed forms keep the attention alive 
from the beginning to the end of the narrativa" — Examiner. 

** Intensely exciting volumes. The central interest of the book lies in Mr.Dixon'8 
picture of Mormon society, and it is for its singular revelations respecting Brigham 
Young's people, and the Shakers and Bible Communists, that nine readers out 
of every ten will send for an early copy of this strange story. Whilst Mr. Dixon 
speaks frankly all that he knows and thinks, he speaks it in a fashion that will 
carry his volumes into the hands of every w(Mnan in England and America.''— Poit. 

** A book which it is a rare pleasure to read — and which will most indubitably be 
read by all who care to study the newest phenomena of American MSQ.''—iSpectator. 

" We are much mistaken if both in America and England Mr. Dixim's volumes 
do not win for themselves the widest circulation." — Standard, 

" Mr. Dixon's * New America ' is decidedly the cleverest and most interesting, as 
It has already proved the most successful, book published this season." — Star. 

"Mr. Dixon has written a book about America having the unusual merit of being 
at once amusing and instructive, true as well as new. Of the books published Uiis 
season there wUi be noae more cordially read." — MacmUkuh's. Magazine. 

" Mr. Dixon's book is a careful, wise, and graphic picture of the most prominent 
social phenomena which the newest phases of the New World present The narra- 
tive is full of interest from end to end, as well as of most important subjects for 
consideration. No student of society, no historian of humanity, should be without 
it as a reliable and valuable text-book on New America." — All t/te Year Round. 

**In these graphic volumes Mr. Dixon sketches American men and women, 
sharply, vigorously and truthfully, under every aspect The smart Yankee^ the 
grave politician, the senate and the stage, the pulpit and the prairie, loafers and 
philanthropists, crowded streets, and the howling ^deroess, the saloon andboudoi^, 
with woman everjrwhere at full length— all pass on before us in some of the most 
vivid and brilliant pages ever written."— i>ii(/m Uniternty Magaxine, 
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A TRIP TO THE TROPICS, AND HOME 

THROUGH AlfERIOA.. Bj the Mabqdh or Lobns. Second 
Editum. 1 ToL 8to, with SluBtrationB. ISs. 

** Lord Lorae*t * Trip to <he Tropics' Ib <he best book of tniTelB of the Muon.**— - 
Paa Matt ChuetU. 

**Tbe tone of Lord Lome's book is thoroaghly heaKhy sad flgorooa, and Ui 
remsrks upon men sad things are well>ressoned and acuta As records of llie 
fresh impressions left on the mind of a yonng toorlst who saw much, and earn give 
a pleasant, intelligent aoooont of what he saw, tb» book is in erery way aatia* 
factory.** — Tinu$. 

** A pleasant record of travel In tiie Western Islands and tiie United Statea Lord 
Lome saw a good deal of society both in the Soath and in ttie North. His tone ia 
Mood^ without ondoe partisan f eeUng. We can offer him our congratoiatioDB od 
his first essay as a traveller and an tMUhor.^—Atheruewn. 

** Lord Lome's book is pleasantiy writtea It is the unaffected narratiTC of a 
traTeller of considerable impartiality and desire for lnformation.'*-^a<urdair Aerieir. 

" In no other book will the reader find a more correct uid life-like plctnre of the 
places and persons visited by the Marquis of Lome, and no where more franknesa 
and trathfniness in the statement of facts and impressions.**— ^xomtner. 

WILD LIFE AMONG THE PACIFIC ISLAND- 

ERS. ByE.fi.LAM0NT,E8Q. 8yo,withntimeroiiBlIlTifltratioii8. 18a. 

" A more curious romance of life and adventure is not to be found in tihe library 
of travel A pleasanter volume of its kind has not been put forth since the year 
came in. It is a story'of wreck and residence in the islands of the Pacific. .The 
author was more than once in peril of being eaten. From some of tibe natives, 
however, he received compassion and kindness, and by asserting the superiority 
of a civilised man, presently arrived at an importance and authority which made 
him respected, feared, and loved. His accounts of the habits and ceremonies of 
the islands are touched with spirit The details of his essays at escape read almost 
like lost pages from ' Bobinson Crusoe.* His dellverence is related with as much 
spirit as the best sea chase in Fennimore Cooper*8 best sea-romance.*'— ^fA^meifm. 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 

CANADA. With Notes on the Natural History of the Qmne, 
Game Birds, and Fish of that country. By MikJOB W. Ross Eino^ 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A.S. 1 vol. super royal 8vo, Illustrated with heauti- 
f ul Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 20b. Elegantly bound. 

** Truthful, simple, and extremely observant. Major King has been able to throw 
much light upon the habits as well as the zoological relations of the animals wi^ 
which he came in collision ; and his descriptions of the country, as well as of the 
creatures inhabiting it, are as bright and graphic as they are evidently correct** — 
AtfieruBum. 

" In 'The Sportsman and Naturalist in Canada ' we have a full, tme^ and com- 
prehensive record of all the facts concerning American animals which the author 
was able in ^ three years* residence to collect. We have these facts in a goodly 
volume, splendidly illustrated, and with its contents so well arranged that a refer- 
ence to any description of bird, beast or fish may be made almost instantly. It is 
an important contributipn to Natural History, and a work the intending traveller 
will consult once and again, since it gives him the information he most needs, and 
> finds least generally accessible. The book will take its position in tiie foremost 
rank of works of its clasa The descriptions throughout are written by (me who is 
a master of his subject, and who writes English such as few are able to equaL Of 
recent British travellers few can vie with its author in dcwe observation of nature^ 
and in those graces pf style and scholarship which make the information con* 
tained in his volume as pleasant to obtain as it is valuable to preserve. In faet» 
since the works of Eliot Warbnrton and Einglake, no book of travels with whieh 
we are acquainted has been written in a styto poore clear, forcible pictnresqae."— 
Sunday Timet. 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 

FIELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT COMBERMERE, G.O.B., &c. 

From his Family Papers. By the Right Hon. Mart Yiscountbbs 

CoMBBRMEBB and Capt. W. W. Knollyb. 2 v. 8vo, with Portraits. dOs. 

** The gallant Stapleton Ciotton, Viacoant Gombermere, was one of those men 
Who bekmg to two epochs. He was a soldier, actlyely engaged, nearly ten years 
before the last century came to its troubled close ; uid he was among ns but as 
yesterday, a noble veteran, i^orlonsly laden with years, laurels, and pleasant re- 
miniscences. To the last this noble soldier and most perfect gentleman took 
eheerfnl part in the dnties uid pleasures of life, leaying to ui only son an inherit- 
ance of a great name, and to a sorrowing widow the task of recording how the 
bearer Qt Uie name won for it all his greatnesa This has been done, evidently as 
a labour of love, by Lady Gombermere, and she has been efficiently assisted in the 
military details by Gaptain Enollya Apart from the biographical and professional 
details, the volumes, moreover, are full of sketches of persons of importance or 
interest who came Into connection with Lord Gombermere."— ^(Aenearn. 

" A welcome and gracefully written memorial of one of the greatest of England's 
soldiers, and worthiest of her sons. It is a most interesting •work."— Morning Pott, 

**This biography, abounding in letters and other unpublished materials, is all 
treah and trustworthy information, as to the life of a man whose career deserved a 
record."— ^jxiflMRer. 

A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. ByJ. CJeai^- 

FRE80N, Barrister- at-Law, anthor of * A Book about Doctors,* &o. 
New, Revised, and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 248. 

PsXRCiTAL GoHTEaTTs:— The Great Seal, Boyal Portraits, The Practice of Sealing, 
Lords Gommissioners, On Damasking, The Bival Seals, Purses of State, A Lady 
Keeper, Lawyers in Arms, The Devil's Own, Lawyers on Horseback, Ghan- 
cellors' GavaJcades, Ladies in Law GoUeges, York House, Powis House, 
Lincohi's Inn Fielda The Old Law Quarter, Loves of the Lawyers, The Three 
Graces, Eejected Addresses, Brothers in Trouble, Fees to Gounsel, Betainers 
Special and General, Judicial Gorruption, Gifts and Sales, Judicial Salaries, 
Gostume and Toilet, Millinery, Wigs, Bands and Gollars, Bags and Gowns, The 
Singing Barrister, Actors at the Bar, Political Lawyers, The Peers, Lawyers in 
the House, Legal Education, Inns of Court and Inns of Ghancery, Lawyers uid 
GenUemen, Law French and Law Latin, Beaders and Mootmen, Pupils in 
Chambers, Wit of Lawyers, Humorous Stories, Wits in Silk and Punsters in 
Ermine, Gireniters, Witnesses, Lawyers and Saints, Lawyers in Court and 
Society, Attorneys at Law, Westminster Hall, Law and Literature, Ac 

" * A Book about Lawyers * deserves to be very popular. Mr. Jeaffreson has 
accomplished his work in a very creditable manner. He has taken pains to collect 
information from persons as well as from books, and he writes with a sense of 
keen enjoyment which greatly enhances the reader s pleasure. He introduces ns 
to lAwyerdom under a variety of phases — ^we have lawyers in arms, lawyers on 
horseback, lawyers in love, and lawyers in Parliament We are told of their sala- 
ries and fees, their wigs and gowns, their jokes and gaieties. We meet them at 
home and abroad, in court, in chambers, and in company. In the chapters headed 
* Mirth,' the author has gathered together a choice sheaf of anecdotes from the days 
Of More down to Erskine uid Eldon." — Times. 

"These volumes will afford pleasure and instruction to aU who read them, and 
they wiU increase tiie reputation which Mr. Jeaffreson has already earned by hla 
large industry uid great ability. We are indebted to him for about seven hundred 
pi^es, all devoted to the history and Illustration of legal men uid thinga It is much 
that we pan say for a book, that there is not a snpe^uous pi^e in iV — Athenaeum. 

**The success of his *Book about Doctors ' has induced Mr. Jeaffreson to write 
another book-— about Lawyers. The subject is attractive. It is a bright string of 
anecdotes, skilfully put together, on legal topics'of all sorts, but especially in illus* 
tration of the lives of famous lawyers. Mr. Jeaffreson has not only ooUected a large 
number of good stories, but he has grouped them pleasantly, and tells them well. 
We need say littie to recommend a book that cui speak for itself so pleasantly. 
Ko livelier reading is to be found among the new books of the season."— 
Examiner, 
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LIFE IN A FRENCH CHATEAU. By Hubert 

£. H. JnixdOHAM, £«). Second Edition, 1 yoL post 8vo, with 
niastratioDS. JOs. 6d. bound. 
** Mr. JemiDgham's attraetiTe and amnaliig Toimne wOI be p oi iwo d witb mwdi 
IntereBt' — JtfonwJi^ PoM. 

*' A thoroughly fresh and deltghtfnl narratiTe— Talnable, instrnctiTe^ and enter- 
tainfaag." — United Serrioe Magazine. 

** A readable, pleaaant, and ammlng book, in whidi Mr. Jemlngham recMrdB his 
life among the denizens of the French ChAiean, which extended its courtly hoq^i* 
lality to him, in a very agreeable and entertniniag manner." — Oavrt Jommi. 

TRAVELS IN FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 

1865 AND 1866 : Including a Steam Yojage down the Danube, 
and a Ride across the Mountains of European Turkey from Bel- 
g^de to Montenegro. Bj Captain Sfkncib, author of * TraTcls in 
Gircassia,' &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

**Th{s work would at any time be read with pleaeors, but at this momeot it is 
favested with peculiar intoresti. There ia M^Bcient of adventiire for thooewho 
love that whidi is exciting ; sketchea of wild and beautif nl acenea ; glimpaea of lifev 
Bot only in cities, bat in seclnded villages, and notes and observatitma on the aadal^ 
moral, and political condition of the coontries x>as8ed throngh. The author's 
■tyle is lucid and anecdotal, and the range of his book givea Kope for mnch pleas- 
ing variety as well as for mndi usefol information."'— /%«t 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS AND ITALIAN 

BRIGANDS : a Narrative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J. 0. 
MoBNg. Second Edition. Revised with AdditioDs*. 2 yds*, with 
Portrait and other Illustrations. 21s. 

**Hr Moens had a bad time of it among the Italian Brigands Bat hismiafoi> 
tunes are now to himself and to his friends a source of no little entertainment^ and 
we can say for those who listen to his story tiaat we have f <41owed himt in his 
adventures with pleasure. He tells his tale in a dear and simple atylev u)d with 
that confident manliness which is not afraid to be natoraL" — The Timet, 

*' Mr. Moens has had an experience and an adventure of startling magnitucle^ 
these prosaic times of ours. He has seen ^^at no other Englishman has seeo^ and 
has done what no one else has done, and has written a bri^it and duumiog book 
as the result"— ilN the Year Rpund 

M In these volumes, the literary merits of which are nomeroaa, we have lbs true 
■tory of ihe capture of Mr. Moens by the brigands; We have no doubt that the 
book will be extend vely read ; we are quite sure that it will do an immense amount 
of good. It lets in a flood of light upon the dens of these roi>be«u'*— i^lj^f If em. 

A WINTER WITH THE SWALLOWS IN 

ALGERIA. By Matilda Bictham Edwabw. 8vo, with lUnstra- 
tions. 15s. 

^ A pleasant volume; a geucdne, graphic record of a time of thorough enjoy- 
ment "->i4 tftenaetm. 

**■ A fresh and fascinating book, full of matter and beauty. It is one of the most 
instructive books of travel of the season, and <xie ot the brightest It would bediffi- 
cult to overpraise it"-TSfpecte/or. 

" A bright blithe, picturesque, artistic book, full of colour and annahina, and 
veplete with good sense and sound observation. To the enthusiasm of the book a 
great portion of ito beauty and ite attraction are owing, but solid information and 
the reality of things in Algeria are never disguised in favour of the bright land to 
which the author followed the Swallows''— Po«<. 

TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN OFFI- 
CER'S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW ZEALAND. 
By Mrs. Mutkr, Wife of Lieut.-Colonel D. D. MunsB, 18th (Prince 
Albert's) Light Infantry. 2 vols. 21s. 
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THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY'S LIFE 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. IH. and IV. completing the 
Work. 308., bound. 

Among the other distingaished reraons mentioned in these volmnes are the 
Emperors Alexander, Nicholas, and Napoleon IIL ; Kings Gteorge IV., Wil- 
liam IV., and Leopold L ; Princes Talleyrand, Eaterhazy, Napoleon, Packler 
Mcskau; the Dukes of Snssez, York, Cambridge, Wellington, d'Orleana, 
d*Amnale, BnmsWick, Manchester, Beaufort, Cleveland, Richmond, Bucking- 
ham ; Lords Byron, Melbourne, Lansdowne, Holland, Brougham, Alvanley, 
Yarmouth, Petersham, Craven, Salisbury, Devonshire, Ducie, Glasgow, Malme*- 
bury, Castlereagh, Breadalbane, Ac. Sirs Robert Peel T. Lawrence, W. 
Knighton, George Dashwood, Gtoorge Warrender, Lnmley SkeiBngton, Bulwer 
Lytton, Count d'Orsay, Count de Momy, the Bev. Sydney Smith, Tom Moore, 
Shelley, Thomas Campbell, Beau Bmmmell, Theodore Hook, Leigh Hunt, 
W. S. Landor, James and Horace Smith, Jack Musters, Assheton Smith, &e. 
Ladies Holland, Jersey, Londonderry, Blessington, Shelley, Lamb, Breadalbane, 
Morgan, Mrs. Fitzherbert, Mra. Jordtm, Miss Landon, the Countess Gulccloli, fto 

. ^ A book unrivalled in its position in the range of modem literature." — Timet. 

** A clever, freespoken man of the world, son of an earl with £70,000 «r-year, who 
lias lived from boyhood the life of a dub-man, sportsman, and man of f a^on, has 
thrown his best stories about himself and hia friends, into an anecdotic autobiogra- 
phy. Of course it is eminentiy -readabla Mr. Grantley Berkeley writes easily and 
welL The hook is fvSl of pleasant stories, all told as easily and clearly as if they 
were related at a club-window, uid all with point of greater or less piquancy."— 
Spectator. 

LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE AND 

LETTERS : including numerous Original and Unpublished Docu- 
ments. By Elizabeth Coopeb. ^ 2 vols., with Portrait. 21s. 

** The * Life and Letters of Lady Arabella Stuart ' is an unusually good specimen 
of its class. Miss Cooper has really worked at her subject She has read a good 
deal of MSS, and, what is better still, she has printed a good deal of what she has 
read. The book has a real and substantial historical \oln»."^Saturdajf Review. 

"One. of the most interesting biographical works recently published. The 
memoirs have been arranged by Miss Cooper with much care, diligence, and 
jtidgment"— P<M*. 

IMPRESSIONS OF LIFE AT HOME AND 

ABROAD. By Lord Eubtack Cbcil, M.P. 1 vol. 8vo. 

**LordEustaceCecilha8selectedfrom various journeys the points which most 
hiterested him, and has reported them in an unaffected style. The idea is a good 
one, and is carried out witn succesa We are grateful for a good deal of informa- 
tion given with unpretending good sense.'*— tSa^urdo^ Review. 

HISTORIC PICTURES. By A. Baillie Cochrane, 

M.P. 2 vols. 

** Mr. Baillie Cochrane has published two entertaining volumes of studies from 
history. They are lively reading. * My aim,* he says, ' has been to depict events 

Snerally known in a light and, if possible, a picturesque manner.' Mr. Cochrane 
a been quite successful tn carrying out this intention. The work is a study of the 
more interesting moments of l]dstory— wliat, indeed, the author himself ci^ it, 
* Historic Pictures.' **— JH'mea 

COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZABETH 

TO ANNE, Edited from the Papers at Eimbolton, by the Ddkb 
OF Manohesteb. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8yo, with Fine Portraits, 
** These volumes are sure to excite curiosity. A great deal of interesting matter ii 
here collected, from sources which are not within everybody's reach.**— T^tmei.^ 
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A JOURNEY FROM LONDON TO PERSB* 

POLIS;incladiiig WANDERINGS IN DAGHESTAN, GEORGIA, 
ARMENIA, KURDISTAN, MESOPOTAMIA, AND PERSIA. 
By J. Ubshbb, Esq., F.R.G.S. Rojal 8yo, with nmuerous beaatilul 
Coloured Dliutrations. Elegantly bound. 

**Tliifl is a Tery tntereiitiiig nanmtivek Mr. Uariier is one of flie ploaeanteet com- 
panloofl we have met with for a long time. We have rarely read a book of travels tn 
whJoh io much wae seen eo rapidly and eo easUy, and in which the scenery, the 
•ntiqnitieB, and the people imprened the aiith<Nr*e mind with such gentlemanly 
■atinaetion. Mr. Usuier merited his eaooees end this splendid monument of hia 
travela and pleasant ezplorationa** — r 



TRAVELS ON HORSEBACK IN MANTOHU 

TARTARY: being a Summer's Ride beyond the Great Wall of 
China. By Geobos FuaaNO, Military Tndn. 1 vol. royal 8to^ 
with Map and 50 Blnstrations. 

** Mr. Fleming's narrative is a most charming on& He has an untrodden region to 
lell of, and he uiotographs it and its pec^le and their ways. Life-like descriptlonB are 
interspersed with personal aneodotes, local legends, and stories of adyentore, eome of 
them revealing no common artistic power."— ^jpectofor. 

THE OKAVANGO RIVER: A NARRATIVE 

OP TRAVEL, EXPLORATION, AND ADVENTURE. By 
C. J. AMDBBflSON, Author of ^^LaJse NgamL" 1 yoL IlluBtratioDa* 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE 

AMOOR, AHD TBB RUBSIAM Ao(|ITlBrnON8 ON THB CONVOtlS OF INDIA 

AND China. By T. W. Atkinson, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author 6t 
'* Oriental and Western Siberia." Dedicated, by penniaaioii, te 
Hbb MAnssTT. Royal 8vo, with Map and 88 Blustrationa. / 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THIRTEEN 

YEARS' SERVICE AMONGST THE WILD TRIBES OF 
KHONDISTAN, FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF HUMAN 
SACRIFICK By Major-General John GampbblI^ C.B. 1 toL 8to^ 
with niuatrations. 

ADVENTURES AMONGST THE DYAKS OP 

BORNEO. By FaxDiDiiGK Botu, Esq., F.R.G.S. 1 yoL 8vo. 

YACHTING ROUND THE WEST OF ENG- 
LAND. By the Rev. A. G. L^Ebthangb, B.A., of Exeter College^ 
Oxford, R.T.Y.C. 1 vol. 8vo, Illustrated. 

ADVENTURES AND RESEARCHES among the 

ANDAMAN ISLANDERS. By Dr. Mouat, F.R.G.S., At. 1 toL 
demy 8yo, with Illustrations. 

SPORT AND SPORTSMEN : A Book of Recol- 

lections. By Chaslbb Stbeiton, Esq. 8to, with Illnstrations. 

BRIGAND LIFE IN ITALY. By Count Maitm. 

2 vols. 8vo. 
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18, Gbbat MiBiaoBoroH Sibsbt. 

MESSES. HURST AND BLACKETT'S 

NEW WORKS— Cl?nfe'nt^rf. 



A LADY'S GLIMPSE OF THE LATE WAR 

IN BOHEIHA. By LizziB Ssuna Edbk. 1 voL post 8yo, with 
IlliiBtrations. 10b. 6d. 

'*M!n Eden's book will be of great aervloe to thoae who wish iinpartl«I]y to ocn- 
Bider the tree aspects of the late war, and will richly repay an attentive perusal. 
Nor is it to them alone that this work will be yalnable. It is not onlv nsefol and 
instroctlTe, bat it is interesting and amusing. The work is highly creditable to its 
aathorees."— tShrturdoy Remeu. 

MT PILGRIMAGE TO EASTERN SHRINES. 

By Eliza 0. Bush. 8vo, with Illustrations. 158. 

**Thi« Work contains a great deal of interesting matter, and it wiU be read with 
pleasore by all who are interested in the coontry to which so many devoat Ghris-> 
tians have made their pilgrimaga" — Ofmner, 

THE BEAUTIFUL IN NATURE AND ART. 

By Mbs. Eujs. Author t)f * The Women of England,* &o» 1 toL 
orown 8yo, with fine Portrait. lOs. 6d. 

** With pleasure her nnmerons admirers will welcome a new book by the popular 
anflioress of * The Women of England.' A very charming volume is this new work 
by Mrs. Ellia Its aim is to assist the young students of art in those studies and 
subjects of thought which shall enable them rightly to appredate and realise that 
oft-quoted truth, * A thing ot beauty is a joy for ever.* *The Trathfulness of Art,* 
* The Love of Beauty,' 'The Love of Ornamentt* 'Early dawn of Art,* and various 
diapters of a kindred nature, are followed by others descriptive of * Learning to 
Draw,* 'Imitation,* ' Light and Shadow,* 'Fonn,' 'Colour,' 'Lady*8 Work,' Ac. The 
work will interest many fair readers.*'— ^ua 

GARIBALDI AT HOME: Notes of a Visit to 

Gaprera. By Sm Charles R. McGbioob, Bart. Syo. ISs. 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

^ CO? NAPOLEON IH. Cheaper Edition, m 1 voL 68. 

' ** A biography of the beauttftd and unhappy Queen, mere satisfactory than any we 
have yet met yrUh."— Daily Netn. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Cabdinai. 

WuEHAN. 1 voL 8to, 5b. 

PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN FROM LIFE. 

Bt A Pbison Matbon, Author of * Female Life in Prison.* 2 t. 2l8. 

"Hiese volumes are interesting and snggestivek**— ^Meiuetim. 
'"Die author's quick-witted transcripts of living character are studies tiiat no- 
fhJhg can make obsolete or deprive of interest for living men.**— JBxafiwncr. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE OF ADVEN- 

TUBE. By Willum Stahcb. 2 toIs. with Portrut. 21b. 

THE GIRAFFE HUNTERS. By Captain Matnb 

Beid. Author of * The Rifle Bangers,* &c. 3 vols. 

MADONNA MARY. By Mrs. Oliphant, Author 

o! ^ Agnes/ &o, 8 vols. 

*'From first to last 'Madonna Marv* is written with evemiess and vigour, and 
overflows with the best qualities of its writer's fancy and hnmonr.'**— AlAmsnm. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



OLD SIR DOUGLAS, By the Hon. Mrs. NoRTOif, 

Author of 'LoBt and SaYed,' Ac. SECOND EDITION. 3 Tola. 

** There is a greet deal worth reeding in theee rohnnea. The incadente ere 
powerfoUy end pictareeqaely told, and we are especially etmck hy the conception 
of Margaret Cannichael, who, ae a character in which good and eyil are blended, 
ie one of the most natural in the book." — Ttma. 

** * Old Sir Dooglas' la a thoronghly readable and wholesome work of fictton. It 
Is a book that will satisfy the expectations of Mrs. Norton's many admbere, and is 
worthy of a writer who, haying been a personal witnees of moch that .is most 
brilliant in homan society, and a snfferer of mach that is most sad in hnman life, 
describee with eqnal candoor and TlTldness the thfaigs that she has seen and the 
porrows that she has teW^Athauewn. 

** A gracefnl and touching story. Gertrude is a beantifnl character, admirably 
drawn.'*— /*a// MM GaxHU. 

^ The story of * Old Sir Douglas* is clearly and consistentiy worked out, with an 
enchainhig interest"— />««<. 

*' Mra Norton's novel will have a great snooesa. It is sure to be eagerly reid 
and admired. — Star. 

**A work of surpassing biterest; the aim of which is to exalt what is pure and 
noble.'*-Vo^ BtM. 

** ^Old Sir Douglas* is unquestionably Mrs. Norton's greatest prose work. There 
can be little doubt that in it she has attained her highest excellence as a writer of 
Action. The tale has the adrantage over all her other prose works in vigour of 
interest, in profusion of thought and poetry ; and more strikingly still, in variety 
and singularity of chancter. It is a work of the highest order of geniusw**— 2>iiNm 
UnivenUp Magazine. 

GUILD COURT. By George MacDokaij>^MJu 

Author of *■ Alec Forbes/ &c. 3 vols. 

EDITH'S MARRIAGE. By Arnold Heath. 3 v. 
A HERO'S WORK. By Mrs. Dotfus Habdt. 

8 Tola. 

LOVE'S SACRIFICE. By Mrs. William Gbet. 

8 vols. 

FAIR WOMEN. By Mrs. Forrester. 3 vols. 

**The plot of this story is fairly constructed uid worked out. The style is 
natural and unaffected."— />a/< Mall OazetU. 

. ^ A healthy and interesting story. Mrs. Forrester*s skill in the delineation of 
character is most forcibly shown. Winifred Eyre and F^ Alton are charming 
creationa"— iSfufiday Gazette. 

SIR TRISTRAM'S WILL. By Alice King, Au- 
thor of *• Eveline/ &c. Dedicated to Chablbs Dickens. 8 yoIb. 

^ Miss King*8 new story is thoroughly interesting. It is well written and shows 
a great advance in character painting. The wilful girlishness of the heroine is 
charmingly blended with her nobler qnalitlea" — Examiner. 

A WOMAN'S TRIALS. By Grace Ramsay. 3 v. 

" A clever, interesting novel Mabel Stanhope is as sweet a character as we 
remember to have met with in the world of romance for a long — for a very long — 
while." — Athenmum. 

** The heroine of this book is a most lovable character, uid her octraordinary 
trials and heroic endurance of them constitute a tale which we advise all our 
readers to procure for themselvea The book is a decided succesa**— «/afta BuU. 

IRENE'S REPENTANCE. ByOHBisTiANEYRB. 2 v. 

" A very pleasant story. It is well told, and there is a healthy tone thioughoat 
Irene herself is so natural and charming that Mr. Cunningham will be the envy of 
all unmarried male TeeAtnL'"—Athinieum. 
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THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT. 



THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Sarah Tttler. 

Author of * Citoyenne Jacqueline/ &c. 3 vols. 

" The best of Mias Tytler's books. The author of ' The Huguenot Family' is a 
writer of true, sweet, and original genius ; and her book is one of permanent value, 
the interest of which repeated readings will not exhaust*'— Pa// MtUl Gazette. 

** We trust our readers will not miss the chance of taking up these volumes to 
read them, for we have no hesitation in characterizing them as at once the warm- 
eaU, richest, and sincerest of recent novels. The story is bright with skUfully-con- 
trasted pictures, and full of mellow wisdom. Miser Tytler has in certain passages 
caOed to our mind Tennyson and Browning ; and has, in one or two instances at 
least, sar^xaBsed the former in truthfulness and breadth of rendering.'' — Spectator. 

** A story of great originality and power. From beginning to end the work is 
genuine, wholesome, and great Its verisimilitude is perfect Every character is 
full of originality, substance, and vitality. ''—ZTrtfuA Quarterly Revieu. 

TWO MARRIAGES. By the Author of ^John 

Halifax, Gentleman,' * Christian's Mistake,' &o. 2 vols. 

*' We have no hesitation in affirming the *Two Marriages' to be in many respects 
the very best book that the author has yet produced. Barely have we read a work 
written with so exquisite a delicacy, full of so tender an interest, and conveying so 
salutary a lesson."— ^rt/uA Quarterly Review. 

** All the stories by the author of 'John Halifax' have an excellent moral; some- 
« thing tangible, real, and satisfactory."— PoU Mail Gazette. 

** The author of ' John Halifax ' cannot help writing gracefully: all her senti- 
ments are pure, refined, and womanly. Her English is always good, and her skill 
in suggesting the unspoken details of a story, resembles that of Qie pieces of musio 
called Songs without Words."— ^M«metim. 

RAYMOND'S HEROINE. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

^ * Baymond's Heroine' is a clever and vigorous work. It is a book which deserves 
to be read, and it will be read. The reader will gallop through it with breathless 
interest It is a book which will be guilty of causing careful mammas to say to 
their daughters — 'My dear, do put down that book and go to be±' It is very 
smoothly and fluently written throughout The scenery of the various incidents 
is vividly painted, the conversations are lively, and the plot is carefully uid cohe- 
rency put together." — Timez 

" We recommend 'Basrmond's Heroine' to those who can appreciate the charms 

<^ a novel throughout which there makes itself unmistakeabiy manifest the tm- 

,<{jrefis of generous feeling and of vigorous thought It is also one through which 

there runs a vein of humour which at once relieves and heightens its pathos."— 

Saturday Review. 

THE CURATE'S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs. Eiloart. 

" We recommend this book to the novel-reader. It is better than nine-tenths of 
this year's works, and the reader will be pleased with it as Uie production of a lady 
apparently gifted with a good education, good taste, and, what is still more re- 
markable, good common sense." — Athenmwn. 

LESLIE TYRRELL. ByGEOROiANAM.CRAiK. 2 v. 

"There are charming traits of character in this book— much of the portraiture 
is perfect The contrast between Leslie Tyrrell and Frank Arnold is drawn with 
wonderful skill' — Spectator. 

ALEC'S BRIDE. By the Author of ' St. Olave's,' 

' Janita's Cross,' &c. 3 vols. 

" * Alec's Bride' is a charming book, and possesses the advantage of being written 
in good English." — Athenmim. 

THE SISTERS OF SAINTHILL. By Lady 

Blakb. 3 vols. 
" We are rejoiced again to welcome a work of Lady Blake's— one of oar most 
charming novelists. The present volumes fully sustabi her reputation. From 
first to last the tale is natural and lifelike, and the interest well sustained through- 
onV'—John Bull 
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PMUKed annuaHhf, in One VoL, royal 8vo, te^i^ the Arms beauH/ulUf 
engraved, handaomdy hmmd^ with gilt edges, price 31<. Qd, 

LODGERS PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE THIBTY-SE VEBrTH EPmOH FOB 1 868 IB VOW SEADY. 

LoDOS*8 Pbkraos and Babonetaob is acknowledged to be the most 
eomplete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
ever stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the Nobility. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
tme being kept constantly standing, every correction is made in its proper 
puce to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
various noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
Introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled classes. For 
its authority, correctness, and facih'ty of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitied to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historioal View of the Peen«& 
ParUamentary Boll of the House of Lorda. 
EngUsh, Scotch, and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Preoedenoe. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Kingdom, holding snpe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding superior titles in the Peerage of 

Great Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Preoedenoy amcmg Women. 
The Qoeen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood BoyaL 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of such Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Isane. 
Alphabetical List of the Snmames of all the 

Peera 



The ArchbishopB and Bishops of Englsnd, 
Ireland, and the Goloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Snmames assumed by 
members of Noble Familiea 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, nsoally borne by their Eldtet 
Sona 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Commoners, retain the title 
of La^ before their own Christian and 
their Husband's Sunuunea 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, having 
married Commoners, are styled Honour- 
able Mra ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: flrs^ it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely prcmounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, uid exactest of modem works cm the subject"— <8iMctator. 

**A work which corrects all errors of formerworkaltisamost useful publication.'*— !KnMa 

"A work of great valoa It is the most faithful record we possess of the aristo- 
crafflr of the day.*'— iPott 

'* The best existing, and, we believe, the best possible peezaga It is the stsadard 
authority on the subject"— iTeraML <- -» 



irOW IV 00UB8B OV PITBLEGiLTIOV 

HURST AND BLACKETTS STAITOAED LIBRABY 

OF CBSAP sDmoin OF 
POPULAB KODEBJir WOSKS, 

UX47STR1TBD BT HILLAIS» HOLICAK HUNT, LEBOH, BQtEBT WO&OOtg 

JOHN OILBBBT, TSNNIBL, fta 

Sach in » iliigle Tolam^ etegantiy printed, bound, and iUnstnted, prios (to. 



VOL. L— SAM SLICK'S KATUBE AlTD HUHAH VATUBE. 

** The int volume of Meatrs Hunt sndBlaoketffBSteadaid libnury of Cheap Editions 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtleM be a very suocoMftil undertaking. 
' Nature aiid Human Nature' is one of the beat of Sam Slick's witty and humonons 
productions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fUl to obtain in 
its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the leaser, bat attractive merits of 
being well Illustrated and elegantly bound."— Pot^ 

VOL. II~-jrOHN HALIFAX, OENTLEltAir. 

**Thisis a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
f^m boyhood to age of a perfect man— aChristian gentleman, and it abounds in inddeiit 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pass l^reely from 
hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— JBramm«r. 

** The new and cneapor edition of this interesting work wfll doubtless meet with great 
success John HaUfax, the hero of this most beautiftil stonr, is no ordinary hero, and 
this his history is no ordinary book. It is a ftdl-lcDgth portrait <^ a true gentleman, 
one of nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English 
one. The work abounds in incident, and is ftiu of graphic power and nrue praios. 
It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better."— SeotoiKm. 

VOL. III.— THE CBESCEVT AIR) THE CBOSS. 

BY ELIOT WAEBXJRTON. 

** Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its nseftd and interesting 
infpnnation, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and plsy of flm(7 with 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greateat andmoat lasting chvms is 
its r^erent and seiious spirit."— Qiforftfrly Betfiew, 

"A book calculated to prove more practicaUy useM was never penned than 'The 
Crescent and the Cross'— a work whicn suipasses all others in its homage tcr the sub- 
lime and its love for the beautiful in those nunous regions consecrated to everlasting 
immortality in the annals of the prophets, and which no other writer has ever de- 
picted with a pendl at once so reverent and so picturesque."— Am. 

VOL. lY.— HAXHAIIE. BT JULU XAVAHAOH. 

"'Nathalie* is Miss Eavanagh's .best imaginative effort Its manner is gradous 
and attractive. Its matter Is good. A sentunent, a tenderness, are commanded by 
her which are as individual ' thqr are elegant"— ^£A«uBiMik 

VOL. v.— A WOKAHS THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A book of sound counsel. It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-hearted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a 
young lady may thank the anthor for means of doing so."— AvomtMr. 

VOL. VI.— ADAM OBAEME. BY XBS OLIPHAHT. 

" A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and sceneir. The author sets before us the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, their deep ana silent workings in the heart, and their beautiful mani- 
festationsinlife^with adeUcacy,power,aDd truth whiohoanhaidly be surpassed "—Post 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTimiED). 

VOL. YIL— SAH SUCK'S WISE SAWS 
AHO XOBESV IHSTAITCES. 

" We banre not the digfatert intention to oriticiM this book. Its repntation is made, 
and will itand at long as that of Scott's or Bulwer's Novels. Hie remarkable on- 
ginality of its purpose, and the hapoy description it afTonls of AoMrican lifb and'man 
uers. still continue the subject of universal admiration. To say thus much is to 
say enough, though we must lust mention that the new edition forms a part of Heasrs 
Hurst and Blackett's Cheap standard library, which has included some of the very 
best speoimenB of light literature that ever have been written."— JfMMiver. 

YOL yiIL--CABBIHAL WISEHtAH'S BECOLLECnOFS 

OF THE LAST FOUB POPES. 

** A piolniesque book on Borne and its ecdeslBsttoal sovereigns, by an Sequent Bo- 
aan Catholio. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a special subject with so much geniality, 
that his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientwnsly C4;>> 
poaedtoeveiyideaof human infUlibility represented in Papal domination."— ^fft«Mnmi» 

VOL. IX. A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"In ' A Life for a Life ' the author is fortunate in agood subject, and has pxodnoe^ 
a work of strong effoct."— J^Atfiuntm. 

YOL. Z.— THE OLD COTJST SUBtTBB. BY LEIOH HUHX. 

** A delightful book, that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those 
who have a love for the best kinds of reading."— J?j;afnt»«r. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswellpro- 
dnoed his reminiscences of Johnson. —O6«0ro0r. 

VOL. XI.— KAAGABET AND HEB BBIBESMAIDS. 

"We recommend all who are in search of a fSucinating novel to read this work for 
themselves. They will find it well worth their while. There are a freshness and ori- 
ginality about it quite charming."— il^A«tMBMm. 

YOL. XIL— THE OLD JUDGE. BT SAM SLICK. 

" The publications included in this Librarv have all been of good quality ; many give 
information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us u a specimen. 
The maimer in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced deserves 
especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— ^jromtiMr. 

YOL. Xin.— DABIEir. BT ELIOT WABBITBTOlf . 

«This last production of the author of ' The Crescent and the Cross' has the 
elonents of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands."— GVo^ 



YOL. XIT.— FAMILY BOMANGE ; OB, DOMESTIC 
ANKALS OF THE ABISTOCBACT. 

BY SIR BERNAED BURKE, Ulsteb KxNa or Abhs. 

** It were impossible to praise too hi^ly this 'most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on evexy drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances 
with the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignam^, and any one 
may be read in half an hour."— iStondard. 

VOL. XV.— THE LAIBD OF HOBLAW 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 
** The Laird of Norlaw ftilly sustains the author's high reputation."— Stmd^f Timm, 



HURST AND BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OOKTINtrBD). 

VOL. XYI.— THE ENGLISHWOH^ Uf ITAIT. 

*'We can pniae MrsGretton's book as intevesting, unezaeserated, and ftdl of .oppop* 
Illiy> instruction.*'— 2%« Ttmec. 

VOL. XVIL-^NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.** 

" 'NothingNew ' displays all those superior merits which have made 'John HaUfia 
one of the most popular works of the 6a^**—Po9t. 

VOL. XVIII.— FREER'S LIFE OF JEANHE D'ALBBEl- 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Preer's story of the life of 'Jeanne 
H'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive."— Pm^. 



VOL. XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUITDRED FIRES. 

BY THE AUTHOE OP ** MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS." 
' We know no novel of the last three or four years to equal this latest production of 

Caxtons.' "—Herald, 



the popular authoress of ' Margaret and her Bridesmaids. If asked to classiiy it, we 
ahould give it a place between ^ John Halifax ' and ' The Gi ' 



VOL. XX.— THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 

BY PETER BURKE, Sebqeant at Law. 

A work of singular interest, which can never fiul to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen BMm.**—IU%uitraied News. 

VOL. XXI.— ADELE. BT JULIA EAVAHAGH. 

*' * Ad^le' is the best work we have read by Miss Eavanagh; it is a charming story 
fall of delicate character-painting."— ^^A^iKsum. 

VOL. XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"These 'Studies from Life' are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of theaocomplishedauthor."— /Sa^untoy JS^viMT. 

VOL. XXIIL— GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. 

* We commend 'Grandmother's Money' to readers in search of a good noveL The 
characters are true to human nature, the story is in.teTestiDg.'*-^Athenaum, 

VOL. XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 

BY J. C. JEAFFRESON, Esq. 

" A delightfhl hook "^ A tTumaum. " A book to be read and re-read ; fit fior the stiidj 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library."— Xan«d£. 

VOL. XXV.— NO CHURCH, 

"We advise all who have the opportunity to read this hookJ'—Afhenaum, 

VOL. XXVI.— MISTRESS AND MAID. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to read as it islnstnio* 
t{ve."—J.thenieunu "A charming tale charmingly told?*— Herald, 

VOL. XXVII.— L03T AMD SAVED. BY HOIT. HSS ITOKTOIT 

** ' Lost and Saved * will be read with eager interest. It is a vigorous novel."— IVmm; 
"▲ novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs mrton's best prose work^^-^Examiner, 



HURST AND BLACKETTS STANDARD LIBRARY 

(OONTINUSD). 4, 

VOL. XXYm.— LES MIflERABLES. BT TICTOB BJJQO. 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

" The merito of ' Lea Miserables ' do not merely consist in the conception of it as a 
whole ; it abounds, page after paee, with details of uneqoalled beauty. In dealing with 
all the emotions, doubts, fears, which go to make up our common humanity, M. victor 
Hugo lias stamped upon every page the hall-mark of genius."— Qtfar^ar^ Mwiew* 

VOL. XXIX.— BAEBAEA'8 HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

"It is n<A often that we Ugfat upon a novel of so much merit and interest aa 
' Barbara's History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary culture. It is a 
▼erv gracefiii and charming book, with a well-managed story, cleany-out characters, 
and senttments expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book which the world 
will like. Tliis is high praise of a work of art, and so we intend it."— 2¥m«9. 

VOL. XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEY. EDWABD IBTUTO. 

BY MRS OLIPHANT. 

" A good book on a moat interesting theme."— 2¥mM. 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving's Life ought to have a niche 
in eveiy galieiy of religious biography. There are few lives tliat will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, aud consolation. —>9a^i»r(iatf B&oUw* 

** Mrs Oliphant's Life of Irving supplies a long-felt desideratum. It is oopiona» 
earnest, and eloguent. Irving, as a man aud as a pastor, is exhibited with many broad, 
powerfdl, and lira-like touches, which leavQ a strong impression."— £iit»6t(r^A iZtfVMto. 



VOL. XXXI.— ST OLAVE'S. 

d is the work of one who 

^ knowledge of the world. 

Tne whole book is worth reading."— ^^A^n^sttm. 



This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writingL^aa 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. ' St Olave's^ is the work of an artist. 



VOL. XXXn.— SAH SLIGE?S TBAITS OF AHEBICAV 

HTTMOUB. 

"Dip where yon will into this lotteiy of ftin, you are sure to draw out a priae. These 
ncy * Traits* ediibit most successfully the broad national featurea of Amerloaa 
humour."— Po»«. 



VOL. XXXIIL— CHBISTIAIT'S MISTAKK 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ** JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story, to our taate, haa rarely been written. In the oompaas of 
a single volume the writer iias hit off a circle of varied characters all true to nature» 
and she has entangled them in a story which keeps us in suspense till its knot is 
happily and gracefully resolved; while, at the same time, a pathetic interest is sus- 
tained by an art of which it would be difficult to analyse the secret. It is a choice gift 
to be able thus to render human nature so truly, to penetrate its depths with such a 
searching sagacity, and vo illuminate them with a radiance so eminently the writer's 
own. Bvenif tried by the standard of the Archbishop of York, we should expect that 
even he would pronounce 'Christian's Mistake' a novel without aliault."- ZVmst. 

VOL. XXXIV.— ALEC F0BBE8 OF EOWGLEV. 

BY GEORGE MAO DONALD, M.A., 

"No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the l^J^—AthetMum, "This book is full of good 
thought and good writmg. Mr Mao Donald reads life and nature like a true ixxst."-* 
Saaminer, 
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